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ABSTRACT . ^ 

This publication reports organizational and 

procedural activities and some outcomes of the 1967-68 phase of the 
Goshen Project, and experimental international education program at 

in rural Alabama. Chapter 1 presents 
the concept of international education for 
of foreign countries, cultures, and their 
the people and government of the U.S. Chapter 
the Goshen Project, a cooperative curriculum 
development program involving the Alabama State Education Agency; 

Pike County Schools; Goshen faculty; teachers in the binat.tonal 
schools of Colombia, South America; and selected University of _ 
Alabama doctoral students in education. Chapters 3 and 4 summarize 
activities of the first year and list objectives and suggested 
activities in international dimensions in nine curriculum areas: 
readinsg*. Grades 1-3, Grade 6 social studies, high school English, 
mathematics, home economics, business law, physical education (folk 
dance), and agriculture. Chapter 5 describes project research 
regarding change in teacher attitudes toward purposes of education as 
related to international education.. Also included are implications 
for the second year and for other schools interested in enriching 
their curriculum through selected dimensions in international 
education - (SP 003 729 is a related document.) (JS) 
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PREFACE 

This report on the Goshen Project is of direct interest to the 
Alabama State Department of Education, the University of Ala- 
bama, and the Goshen School in Pike County, Alabama. It should 
be of some interest to all of those people who are seeking to im- 
prove education. 

As participants, each entity listed above subscribed to certain 
beliefs thought to be necessary for the improvement of education: 
the State Department believed that it could strengthen itself by 
having access to an experimental program in international educa- 
tional education; the Pike County Board of Education believed that 
the boys and girls of the Goshen School would have a richer educa- 
tional experience; the University of Alabama believed that it might 
improve its ability to provide better teacher preparation programs. 

Each of the three groups believed that the project would pro- 
vide a planning, research and experience base which v/ould better 
equip them to help to develop enriched curricula for all boys and 
girls and their teachers; furthermore, that the project would as- 
sist each group to improve its leadership and consultative com- 
petencies in enriching curricula through certain dimensions of in- 
ternational education. 

The purpose of this publication is to report organizational and 
procedural activities of the 1967-68 phase of the project, and some 
outcomes. This report will serve as a planning document for the 
second phase of the project during 1968-69. 

It is the opinion of the participants that this project will in- 
deed result in better educational experiences being provided for 
Alabama’s people. Hopefully, the results may also have some sig- 
nificance for the region, the nation, and the world. 

The particular interest of the Project Director was focused by 
the direct knowledge that many international schools have op- 
erated for several decades with few discernible problems related 
to ethnic groups, racial differences, and other similar factors. In 
analyzing much of American education, it appears that far too many 
people make important decisions on bases of irrelevant or incorrect 
data. Furthermore it appears that such people will change the basis 
on which they make decisions only when they comprehend that 
factors such as race, first language, and socio-economic background 
are transcended by the commonality of mankind. Obviously, many 
must change — ^many probably will not; nevertheless, the world can- 
not tolerate — and indeed may not survive — a system in which each 
succeeding generation is miseducated from such an incorrect and 
folkloric premise. Significant progress will be made when teachers 
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are prepared to educate for world responsibility; however, little 
content in typical teacher preparation programs correlates with this 
objective. Most critical societal problems — ^including racial discrimi- 
nation — are a part of the larger problem of creating an education 
which fosters the commonality of mankind. The authors believed 
that International Schools have achieved certain goals that may 
have relevance for all of education. Translating goals of this nature 
to an operational level was, however, a task beyond the experience 
level of the participants. The Project Director hypothesized that the 
attainment of such an education would be precluded if the intema<« 
tional dimension was omitted. Therefore, it is hoped that this ex- 
perimental study will make a small contribution in assisting to im- 
prove education through the international dimension. 

The project herein reported is one part of a larger four-state 
project funded under Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. Entitled “Regional Education Agency Project in Interna- 
tional Education” (REAP/IE), the total project included the states 
of Texas, Alabama, Tennessee, and Louisiana and its focus was to 
strengthen State Education Agencies through selected dimensions 
of international education. The cooperation and assistance of the 
Director, Dr. W. R. Goodson, is acknowledged and appreciated. 

Dr. Ernest Stone, Alabama State Superintendent of Education, 
and Mr. Gerald Hause, the Alabama SEA coordinator, provided full 
cooperation and a high level of leadership and interest. 

Most importantly, appreciation is due the students in the Goshen 
Schools, their teachers, the principal, the superintendent, and the 
Pike County Board of Education. 

Seven doctoral students in the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama provided direct leadership in the project. In- 
cluded were: 

Vernon B. Chapman, Jr. 

Guy D. Cutting 

James G. Fraser 

Joanne Fraser 

James D. Hill 

Leslie L. Lee 

Charles D. Phillips, Jr. 






CHAPTER I 

OVERVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
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Fsiced with the world’s imperative need for international un> 
derstanding, America’s schools must shoulder a large part of the 
responsibility for its development. Educational institutions must 
enable children to develop the appropriate skills, knowledge and 
attitudes for understanding and working successfully with other 
cultures. The first step in this process is for the individual to un- 
derstand himself and his strengths and weaknesses. Upon this un- 
derstanding, he builds an acceptance of differences in classmates, 
neighbors, and community groups. Attitudes and values basic to ef- 
fective international understanding are founded upon traditional 
democratic principles. Working and learning within the principles 
help children to gain understandings and skills necessary for them 
to be able to live with others, wherever they may be. 

Elements of international understanding include respect for the 
worth and dignity of human beings, a commitment to the concept of 
human rights, the willingness to use intelligence in the democratic 
resolution of differences, and a firm belief in the scientific method 
as basic to good problem solving (2) 

The problem of organizing the curriculum for international 
studies is . . . Challenging at the elementary and secondary 
school level. It is . . . important. By far the greatest accom- 
plishment in understanding other pupils of the world will 
be made through the public elementary and secondary 
schools because of their almost universal coverage and 
their orientation to the development of reason and under- 
standing. The opportunity of the schools to contribute to 
maintaining peaceful relationships among the nations of the 
world, is great. (5) 

Educators need to understand that in broadening the scope of 
youngsters to include a world of understanding they are developing 
a dimension of education rather than a separate program. Inter- 
national utiiderstanding is a point of view, not a subject. School lead- 
ers must take a hard look at the total experiences of children in the 
schools to see how the international dimension can permeate every 
aspect of the curriculum. What is needed is a comprehensive and 
cumulative approach to the world. 

Such an approach should begin in the early grades and extend 
throughout the years — to include all grades, all levels and all as- 
pects of the student’s life. Much of the early experience may be in- 
cidental as the child meets and shares experiences with his class- 
mates among whom may be children of other cultures. The teacher 
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may enrich these happenings with a program of songs and games 
of other lands and by involving the children in a celebration of holi- 
days in the nations of the world. 

Beginning in about the fourth grade units on the world com- 
munity will enable students to gain needed understandings as they 
develop essential attitudes toward mankind. A danger of verbaliza- 
tion can be overcome by action programs which are important in 
the construction of sound attitudes. Such programs are based on the 
belief that learning takes place in the hands as well as the head. 
Children who work in 4-H clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts, YMCA and 
YWCA, church groups, and Camp Fire Girls build skills and atti- 
tudes needed in association with peoples. By using books, films, tv, 
radio, stamp, doll and coin collections and seeing and listening to 
people from other world areas, children learn much about their 
neighbors in the world. 

An international education-oriented curriculum should concen- 
trate on a few basic concepts and generalizations, not on a once-a- 
year assembly program. Students should be introduced to the entire 
world rather than merely some segments of it. School experiences 
must be based on a mental hygiene approach to education — children 
must know and accept themselves before they are able to accept 
others. The comprehensive approach to international education must 
utilize a wide variety of methods and materials stressing feelings, 
facts, skills, attitudes, and knowledge. The program should be ex- 
perimental in nature, with procedures for evaluation written into it. 
Informed, imaginative, world-minded teachers supported by admin- 
istration and community approval are a must. Projects to develop 
world understanding should be carried on parallel with programs 
about the United States in order to complement national loyalty with 
loyalty to the family of man. (6) 

Bartlett believes that a program for international understanding 
should include certain basic concepts. American youth coming from 
the country’s schools should: 

1. treasure individuality of self and country but recognize that 
the world is a community and that survival is dependent upon 
cooperation of many groups and nations, that the welfare of 
nation and the individual is tied-up with the welfare of the 
world. 

2. have the ability and the willingness to see the hopes and prob- 
lems of people of other cultures as they themselves see them; 
to recognize that different people in different environments 
develop different values; and that the validity of these values 
must be tested within that environmental setting. 

3. understand that while different environments produce differ- 
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ences, mankind has many common needs and shares some of 
the same hopes and aspirations. 

4. have the intellectual curiosity and the sense of social respon* 
sibility to inform themselves continually about other cultures 
and international problems through open-minded inquiry and 
exchange of ideas and to appraise situations in the light of 
new developments. (2) 

That more schools are including in their programs materials to 
inculcate the basic principles of international understanding is veri- 
fied in a survey in which questionnaires were completed by princi- 
pals of 269 elementary schools. Information drawn from the survey 
indicates that some orientation in international understanding can 
be provided through the work of almost every subject and in all 
grades. Most attention upon foreign areas of the world is given in 
the sixth grade. The Western Hemisphere and Europe account for 
the greatest share of elementary study. Local cultural differences 
can contribute to an understanding of foreign areas; similarly, 
learning about other countries increases understanding of minority 
groups in the local comxnunity. Over 90 per cent of the schools 
located in heterogenous communities reported that study of other 
countries does have this effect at home. (13) 

Educational leaders and educational organizations are reaching 
out for means to develop curriculums which are enriched through 
international education. In January of 1966 the Texas Education 
Agency, believing that state departments of education can not be 
fully adequate in this day of close international relationships if they 
ignore the international aspect in planning educational programs 
for the children within their states, drafted a proposal for the devel- 
opment of the Regional Educational Agencies Project — International 
Education (EEAP/IE). The proposal was to be funded under Title 
V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The 
project would take as its major emphasis the strengthening of state 
education agencies (SEA). The proposal named five participating 
states — ^Texas, North Carolina, Alabama, Tennessee and Louisiana — 
which would set up agencies for attacking the problems faced by 
SEA’s in developing an understanding of the importance of inter- 
national education in curriculum planning, textbook development 
and adoption, and teacher education and certification. The goal of 
the project is the training of teachers and eventually pupils so that 
they will have an understanding of foreign countries, cultures, and 
their overall relationship to the people and government of the 
United States. (1) 

The proposal for the project grew out of the activities of the 
Latin American Committee of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
of the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. Suggestions of 
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the staff of the Office of Overseas Schools of the Departm^t of 
State in Washington, D.C., and the staff of the United States Office 
of Education were incorporated into the proposal. 

The Texas Education Agency was designated in the proposal as 
the applicant state. The project coordinator and an assistant were 
to be located in the Agency and would work actively ^th Texas 
schools. A state coordinator would be housed in each SEA in tne 
participating states. 

Since the funding of the project, the coordinators and a^istants 
in each state have been actively engaged in developing the interna- 
tional element in the planning of each SEA. They have encouraged 
cooperation and related activities in colleges and universities as 
they work with local elementary and secondary schools. 



CHAPTER II— DEVELOPMENT OF GOSHEN PROJECT 

An example of a university and a state department of education 
working cooperatively with the REAP/IE coordinator is an agree- 
ment reached during the spring of 1967 between the University of 
Alabama and the Alabama State Department of Education. (8) The 
University agreed to provide a modicum of planning assistance serv- 
ice to the Alabama State Coordinator of International Education. 
One of the purposes of the agreement was to assist the coordinator 
to plan and execute a pilot project in an Alabama public school and 
to develop curriculum materials for the purpose of strengthening the 
curriculum through selected dimensions of international education. 

Early in 1967 the Goshen School of the Pike County School Sys- 
tem was selected by the Alabama State Department of Education as 
the pilot school for an experimental program in international educa- 
tion. The Goshen School was selected because of the interest of the 
Pike County superintendent in curriculum improvement and the 
quality of teacher interest and cooperation. Its rural location pro- 
vides an unlimited opportunity to reach pupils in grades 1-12 not 
previously involved in nor affected by international education ac- 
tivities. , • i„ 

The project at the Goshen school is a cooperative venture involv- 
ing personnel from the Alabama SEA, the Fike County School Su- 
perintendent, the principal and faculty of che Goshen school, teach- 
ers in the binational schools* of Colombia, South America, and se- 
lected University of Alabama doctoral students under the direction 
of the associate dean of the College of Education. The SEA pereon- 
nel act as consultants to the Goshen teachers and evaluate methods 
and materials used in the project as to their value in curriculum en- 
richment. Implications of the classroom activities of the Goshen 
Project for other Alabama schools will be considered by the SEA 
130O1310* 

The Pike County School Superintendent and the Goshen school 
principal lend local leadership and administrative support in 
tion to supplying needed instructional materials. Goshen teacher^ 
through a close working relationship with the SEA consultants and 
the doctoral students, use international education materials devel- 
oped by the doctoral students and themselves in actual classroom 

situations. 

Teachers in the binational schools of Colombia serve as resource 
personnel, supplying information and teaching materials c^c^n- 
ing Latin America. They sen|e as a beginning source for the Goshen 
teachers from which they can move into other world areas. 

Serving as resource consultants to SEA personnel and the Gosh- 
en faculty while developing classroom materials which stress pur- 

*See Appendix H 
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poses, activities, and behavioral outcomes necessary to the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum are the services of the doctoral students. The 
associate dean of the College of Education at the University of Ala- 
bama directs the doctoral students in the construction of theoretical 
models for curriculum enrichment to be considered by SEA’s in 
strengthening their leadership role in the schools they serve. 

Figure 1 is a paradigm illustrating the input from various 
sources, project coordination, and the output of the Goshen Project. 
Under the University of Alabama coordinator ideas, materials and 
resource people from Mexico, El Salvador, Colombia, IDEA Ketter- 
ing Foundation, and the University of Alabama student teacher pro- 
gram in Mexico and Colombia are funneled into the project. Sugges- 
tions, ideas, materials and resource personnel from other schools and 
colleges in Alabama and EEAP/IE participating states flow into the 
project under the supervision of the Alabama coordinator of REAP/ 
IE. The project is coordinated and directed locally at the Goshen 
school by the principal. Curriculum enrichment at the county, state, 
national and international levels and the strengthening of SEA’s are 
the output of the project. 

The ultimate goal of the Goshen Project is to provide a guide for 
all SEA’s in the United States depicting opportunities to strengthen 
education through selected dimensions of international education. 
Such a guide would contain theoretical models describing the kinds 
of experiences and hard materials usable in enriching the curricu- 
lum at all grade levels and in every phase of school life. This guide 
can be employed in in-service programs in the various schools in each 
state and also in teacher-preparation programs in higher education. 

The Goshen school is located in a rural community thirteen miles 
west of Troy, Alabama. The town of Goshen is small and furnishes 
only a fraction of the school population. The school’s students come 
from eleven other communities. Farming is the major source of in- 
come of the families who have children enrolled in the school. Other 
sources of income are from employment in factories, offices, and oth- 
er businesses in nearby cities. 

The school plant facilities in Goshen consist of an older build- 
ing containing fourteen classrooms and an auditorium. Three four- 
year old structures house classrooms, a gymnasium, a cafeteria, a 
vocational area, a science laboratory, a library and administrative 
offices. 

The school program of general and vocational education as well 
as college preparatory is offered to the Goshen students who num- 
ber somewhat over 400. The faculty consists of nineteen teachers 
and a principal. Five of the teachers have masters degrees while an- 
other seven are studying toward that degree (7) 
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During the summer of 1967 the Goshen Project was launched 
when thirteen teachers and administrators from the binational 
schools in Colombia worked on plans and materials for the project. 
These selected educators clarified the purposes of international ed- 
ucation, discussed how they should be implemented in the curricu- 
lum, and reviewed available teaching materials. Basic concepts of 
international education as viewed by these educators include the 
idea of the interdependence of man and common humanity, accept- 
ance of new ideas and people, and individual cultural differences 
but similar human needs. Desirable attitudes for children in a 
modern world should be a respect and tolerance for differences 
found among peoples and an interest in peoples outside the region 
where the children live. The binational school group agreed that be- 
havioral changes that occur as a result of an international program 
should be an understanding of cultural differences, a receptiveness 
to new experences, a willingness to learn other languages, and less 
tendency toward stereotyping. 

The creation of experimental teaching units by the Colombian 
teachers, who drew from their experiences in Latin America, was an 
important beginning for the Goshen Project. Units included “The 
Indians of Colombia,” “Colombian Geography,” “Soccer Skills for 
High School,” “European Influences Upon Colombia Prior to its In- 
dependence,” “The Wars of Independence in Colombia,” “The Inter- 
national Aspects of Certain Problems in Democracy,” and “An Ex- 
change Program in Communicative Arts.” These experimental units 
provided the basis for development of other curriculum materials by 
the Goshen teachers during the school year. 

Educators from the Alabama SEA, Pike County, Alabama, bi- 
national schools of Colombia, South America, REAP /IE in Texas, 
and from the University of Alabama gathered on the University 
campus August 7 and 8, 1967, for the Second Annual International 
Education Conference. The primary purpose of the conference was 
to generate ideas, develop experiences, and extract specific projects 
in the implementation of international education into the curriculum 
in the Goshen schooL (9) 

After hearing educators knowledgeable in international edu- 
cation in the curriculum of modern American schools, conference 
participants were organized into working groups according to the 
grade or subject level of their interests. As they interacted concern- 
ing possible means of curriculum enrichment, changes took place in 
their thinking concerning the implications of international education 
in school programs. As committee members suggested possible proj- 
ects, channels of communication developed among the personnel of 
the Goshen school, the SEA, and the binational schools of Colombia 
which were essential to the success of the Goshen Project. 
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Elementary school committees suggested the enrichment of their 
studies of transportation, home life, climate, plant and animal life 
units by certain aspects of life in other countries. Exchanging let- 
ters, tape recordings, photographs and scrapbooks of Goshen chil- 
dren with Colombian students was also planned. 

The various high school committees projected enriched activi- 
ties in their specific fields. Science and mathematics suggested pre- 
senting in-depth reports on the contributions of Latin Americans to 
these fields. Studying the background, learning the rules, and play- 
ing sports popular in other countries seemed important in physical 
education. Studying clothing, housing, foods, home management 
and family economics of other peoples was projected by the home 
economics committee. Business units concerning money exchange 
value, tariffs, contracts, wills, and other elements of law interested 
the members of the business education group. The committee on ag- 
riculture suggested studies concerning crop production and proc- 
essing; types of ranches, markets and prices; effect of education on 
agriculture and the effect of transportation and terrain on the size 
of farms and growth of agriculture as possible areas of interest in 
learning about farming throughout the world. Exchanging tapes, 
newspapers, letters, museum displays, and scrapbooks to typify 
world cultures were proposed by members of the social studies 
group. The concern of the librarians was the location of resources 
to provide teachers with sources of information in developing learn- 
ing units about the world and its people. The committees* members, 
as they suggested activities for the classroom, kept in mind the need 
for the Goshen students to develop sound attitudes toward the chil- 
dren of the world which would be reflected in their expressed at- 
titudes toward classmates and culturally different people of the com- 
munity. (10) 
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CHAPTER m— ACTIVITIES OF FIRST OPERATIONAL YEAR 

The Goshen Project was initiated in the fall of 1967 when six 
doctoral students, selected because of their experience and interest 
in international education and their knowledge in curriculum de- 
veleoprnent, made periodic trips to Goshen forming a close relation- 
ship with the school faculty. The goal of the first trips was to mo- 
tivate the interest of students in knowing about peoples and cul- 
tures and to stimulate the teachers to investigate possible avenues to 
include such interest in their daily studies. 

The doctoral students who had lived in other countries showed 
colored slides, typical costumes, and artifacts to the Goshen students. 
All of the university student group searched for sources of films, 
magazines, books, pamphlets, and recordings to bring knowledge to 
the Goshen pupils and staff. While presenting sources of materials, 
the graduate students attempted to assist the teachers to envision 
ways and means of implementing international content into their 
regular classes. 

After a few weeks, with each doctoral student coupled with two 
or three Goshen teachers in a subject-matter area of the student’s 
competence, projects began taking shape. Second grade pupils stud- 
ied flowers growing near their homes, pressed them to send to pupils 
in a Colombian school, and received similar collections from tiie 
South American students. Third grade students constructed scrap- 
books of pictures of their family, home, and community to be ex- 
changed with similar albums of children of the Karl C. Parrish 
School in Barranquilla, Colombia. The sixth grade children had a 
spelling contest in which each child chose a city in Latin America 
as his goal. Each week as he spelled words correctly he took steps 
toward his goal. Upon arriving at the city the student reported im- 
portant facts about it to the class. 

Customs, occupations, and daily life in Goshen were topics of 
essays written by the high school English students and exchanged 
with pupils of the same level in a binational school. Students work- 
ing in the library studied newspapers and annuals from various bi- 
national schools to learn about the Colombian youngsters and their 
schools. 

Girls in the home economics class at the Goshen High School 
made Colombian costiunes and learned a typical folk dance. An in- 
ternational education booth prepared by the class won first prize 
at the Pike County Fair in October, 1967. During the fair students 
explained the Goshen Project to fair visitors. 

The details of owning and operating automobiles in the United 
States were compared to ownership, licenses, traffic regulations, and 
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auto insurance in Colombia by the Goshen High School commerce 
students. The high school science class studied rocks and minerals 
of Alabama and prepared a small collection to be sent to a school in 
Colombia. Monetary value and rates of exchange in South American 
countries were topics of study in the mathematic classes. 

Thirty-minute classes of conversational Spanish for fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade pupils were begun in the fall, taught by a language 
specialist. Increased interest in Spanish-speaking people was one 
result of these daily classes. Concepts learned in the Spanish classes 
were used in other classrooms experience units. 

Twelve consultants from the Alabama SEA made frequent visits 
to the Goshen school during the fall semester of 1967. The consult- 
ants represented the curriculum areas of high school and elementary 
social studies and science, foreign languages, mathematics, reading, 
home economics, guidance and counseling and physical education 
and health. Each consultant made suggestions as to methods and ma- 
terials and their sources to the teachers as the consultant worked 
with them to enrich their classroom teaching through international 
education. 

In December of 1967 the Alabama SEA issued an evaluation or 
review of the accomplishments of the Goshen Project during the 
months of September, October, and November. (4) The social studies 
consultant believed that the Goshen students were developing en- 
thusiasm and interest in Latin-American culture as well as increas- 
ing their knowledge as they worked in individual and group in-depth 
studies and projects. Enthusiastic participation by pupils and teach- 
ers in the elementary school Spanish classes and a need for addition- 
al tapes and recordings were noted by the consultant in this area. 
The mathematics consultant suggested that prices of items In stores 
in Colombia be compared with similar items the pupils might buy 
in stores near their homes as part of their understanding of the use 
of mathematics. A list of. free and inexpensive materials for the 
elementary social studk$ dasses was given the Goshen teachers to 
enable them to make their teaching units more effective and to in- 
crease pupil interest in the world scene. The evaluation of the read- 
ing consultant stated a need for teachers to develop experience units 
that would provide reading about customs, food, clothing, homes, 
and holidays of other lands. 

The SEA consultant in science noted that the teacher was con- 
cerned with the lack of response from foreign sources for informa- 
tion. The consultant assisted in the location of books dealing with 
animals and plants of South America, in addition to suggesting cer- 
tain health departments and ministries of education as sources of 
materials. Accomplishments of the home economic classes were com- 
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mended by the consultant in this subject and she planned with the 
teacher for future activities such as the use of a Spanish theme for 
the FFA-FHA Parents’ Night Banquet. Carrying out the theme 
through the menu, programs, invitations, and decorations of the 
banquet was believed to be a profitable learning experience for the 
students. 

Tape recordings of a biographical nature of the high school Eng- 
lish class students to be sent to the Colegio Bolivar in Cali, Colom- 
bia, was thought by the English consultant to be a successful begin- 
ning for enriching the English curriculum. Ascertining what Co- 
lombian literature is available for classroom use, examining Span- 
ish-American cookbooks for differences in language usage, and ob- 
taining a subscription of the magazine Americas were seen as help- 
ful in stimulating interest and in developing understanding of other 
peoples. 

The physical education consultants emphasized the value of the 
students viewing a soccer film from a Colombian school and learn- 
ing the basic skills of the game as part of the unit on this sport de- 
veloped by one of the Colombian educators during the summer of 
1967 at the University of Alabama. These consultants recommended 
that the Goshen physical education teachers do more research into 
the background of health and physical education programs in Latin 
America and that they carry out the idea of a field day of activities 
in which Latin American schools participate. 

In January of 1968, as the Goshen Project moved into the sec- 
ond semester of operation, the University doctoral students re- 
quested the Goshen faculty members to describe their opinion of 
the project at that time and asked if it differed from the pinion they 
held at the beginning of the school year. Thirteen of the twenty 
teachers stated that their opinion in January was different from 
what it was in September. Some teachers were skeptical of the value 
of the project at its outset while others had believed the project to 
be no more than an exchange of ideas between the Goshen school 
and the schools of South America. Two or three teachers still did 
not have a, clear concept as to the purpose of the project. Goshen 
teachers were also asked to list some of their concerns in working 
with students in the project. Most of the teachers felt that lack of 
adequate sources of information and insufficient time for planning 
of learning experiences were the greatest areas of concern to them. 
The staff expressed a need for the doctoral students to assist them in 
locating sources of materials. From this point the University stu- 
dents worked to clarify the real purpose of the project and to make 
available to the teachers sources where they could obtain the neces- 
sary information for classroom activities. 

On February first, 1968, Dr. W. R. Goodson, director of REAP/IE, 
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Dr. Servo Gomez, director of REAP/Texas, Mr. G. W. Hause, direc- 
tor of HEAP/ Alabama, and the doctoral students visited the Goshen 
school and assisted the teachers in planning for the second semester 
of the Goshen Project. A reporter and photographer from the Troy 
Messenger newspaper was present to provide additional publicity 
for the project. In an informal meeting after the school day, the vis- 
itors again explained the objectives of this experimental program 
and the role of each teacher during the remaining part of the 1967-68 
school year. The teachers were asked to develop a curriculum pack- 
age, with the help of the doctoral students, which would be of value 
as SEA’s work with faculties in other schools. 

In the course of the second semester the doctoral students as- 
sisted the Goshen teachers to set fo’ objectives, plan instructional 
activities, develop materials, and evaluate outcomes. (See Chapter 
IV for charts outlining objectives and suggested activities for in- 
corporating the internation dimension in the existing program.) 

During the spring of 1968 the Goshen school administration pro- 
vided a free day to each teacher in which he could do research in 
the library at Troy State University. Such activity added to the 
teachers’ knowledge of other countries, located sources of informa- 
tion for learning units, and provided time for planning. In this man- 
ner the areas of teacher concern mentioned in January were at least 
partially eliminated. 

In order to increase the resources available for the students. 
Dr. Goodson and Mr. Hause provided the librarian with lists of 
books suitable for broadening children’s knowledge of the world. 
The librarian and teachers selected books and magazines which they 
believed were needed to make classroom activities more effective. 
Books purchasd increased the school’s meager international infor- 
mation manyfold. After consulting the staff, the principal ordered 
various types of free and inexpensive materials for the school’s au- 
dio-visual department. The Pike County superintendent assisted the 
librarian in providing books and magazines for use in this interna- 
tional project. 

Six students from Brazil, Paraguay, l^lexico, Colombia, Argen- 
tina, and Boylvia, who are studying at Jacksonville State Univer- 
sity, presented a program of folk dances of their countries at the 
Goshen school on February 16. After the all-school assembly the 
students, dressed in their national costumes, visited the classrooms, 
telling about life in their homelands and answering questions. These 
activities created more interest and added information about other 
lands. 

A 16 mm. sound documentary motion picture titled “The Goshen 
Story” was created during the first year of the project. Mr. Melvin 
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Knight of the Southeast Alabama Educational Media Center at Troy 
assembled the script after consultation with the program partici- 
pants and did the photography with the support of the Southeast 
Media Center. The purpose of the film is to describe what happened 
at the Goshen school that is useful for other schools in implement- 
ing international education in their curricula. The introduction of 
the film describes twentieth-century man — ^his technological accom- 
plishments and his ever-pressing problems of searching for peace. 
The need for people to understand and respect other peoples as a 
way for resolving tensions between nations and leading to a more 
lasting peace is emphasized. The Goshen Project is depicted in detail 
as one of several attempts by educators to help students gain essen- 
tial knowledge of, build sound attitudes toward, and develop abili- 
ties to work with culturally different people. Numerous student ac- 
tivities carried out by pupils in the Goshen school in learning about 
people of the world are shown and described by the narrator. The 
film will be of value to educators in school systems which are con- 
cerned with methods and materials useful in broadening their stu- 
dents’ intellectual viewpoints to include the world and its inhabit- 
ants. Colleges involved in pre-service teacher training will find the 
film a useful tool in demonstrating valuable, up-to-date innovations 
in educational methods. 

During the Spring of 1968, as the doctoral students worked with 
the Goshen teachers, they attempted to clarify the role of the staff 
in the remaining months of the first year of the project and further 
define the goal of this international education experimental program. 

The University of Alabama group believed that the students at 
Goshen were becoming increasingly interested in learning more 
about the world’s people and in knowing what skills are needed to 
live peaceably with them. Goshen teachers became aware of various 
additional means of implementing the international aspect into their 
daily classes. 

In March individual Goshen staff members with their corre- 
sponding doctoral student met with SEA consultants to discuss ac- 
complishments of the Project during December, January, and Feb- 
ruary in their particular subject-matter area and make plans for 
the remaining two months of school. The classroom teachers em- 
phasized some of the childrens’ activities related! to the Project. 

Pupils in grades one to three learned folk songs of other coun- 
tries. Many learned a few Spanish words from brothers and sisters 
who were studying the language in the intermediate grades. One of 
the doctoral students provided teachers in these grades with a set 
of books, a filmstrip projector and filmstrips, and records concern- 
ing life in ten foreign lands to help the children broaden their view 
to include the world. 



A unit on bird migration in the intermediate grade science 
classes acquired new meaning as students investigated the areas 
where different foods are grown today, and why peoples of other 
countries have certain diets. In sixth grade social studies, pupils 
learned to use study tools in gaining a knowledge of Mexico— the 
agriculture, climate and industries— and an appreciation of its people 
— ^their customs, homes, daily life, and problems. 

High school physical education students continued to learn new 
folk dances of other lands. Plans were formulated by teachers and 
students to celebrate a field day near the end of the school year to 
demonstrate dances and sports from around the world, possibly in- 
viting other county schools and people of the community. 

Members of the high school science classes focused on the study 
of insects and animals of South Americ.?, Students wrote depart- 
ments of health in Latin America requesting information about in- 
sects and pests and their control. With this knowledge and additional 
research, students prepared a booklet to serve as the class textbook 
for the unit under study. 

The secondary mathematics class studied problems involved in 
changing from the English measuring system to the metric system. 
Colombian money was collected, mounted under glass, and added 
interest when problems concerning currency exchange were con- 
sidered. Some members of th i class undertook to study and report 
the history of algebra. International current events which had some 
relation to mathematical computation were read and discussed. 

The agricultural students became interested in ways they could 
assist in agricultural programs in Latin America. On obtaining names 
of foreign students enrolled in land grant universities in southeastern 
United States, Goshen students wrote to learn about agricultural 
problems and needs in those lands south of the border. Plans were 
made to provide hand tools for farmers in El Salvador in conjunc- 
tion with the SEA project in that country. 

High school social studies pupils were involved in letter ex- 
changes, viewing films, and projects in map study as they attempted 
to build a general framework to view current events from the local, 
state, national, and international perspectives and find meaning in 
them for learning about mankind. 

Activities intended to fulfill the usual reading improvement 
objectives of building reading and listening skills while increasing 
the students’ knowledge and understanding of the cultures in other 
nations were accomplished in the junior high reading classes. Stu- 
dents and teacher collected a variety of materials from the Pan- 
American Union and travel agencies to be included in a reading 
scrapbook. Individual reading and reporting on Central and South 
American nations, assisted by correspondence from Chambers of 
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Commerce in those lands, added information and interest to the 
classes. 

Boys and girls in home economics classes collected and ex- 
amined Latin-American recipes as part of planning a Latin-American 
dinner for the Future Homemakers of America parents’ night in 
March. An expansion of the customary unit on foods, nutrition, and 
meal planning included a study of the food habits of people south 
of the United States| A ninth grade boy won the Pike County Beef 
Cookoff Contest with a Latin-American dish as a result of the class 
activities. 

Special education class members searched for pictures, stories 
and articles about people and cultures of South America. Interest 
was added when students learned common phrases of address in 
Spanish. The purpose of these activities was to develop a correct 
conception and understanding of the variety of peoples and develop 
a friendly interest in them. 

Essays and tape recordings concerning customs unique to or 
typicpl of the area where the Goshen high school students and Co- 
lombian binational school students live were exchanged by the 
secondary English classes. In an effort to improve English skills such 
as clarity and the use of descriptive terms, the essays were followed 
by corrections and clarifications on certain points. Such activities led 
students to view their culture with greater objectivity and enabled 
them to discover how values of societies are determined. 

“Our Neighbors Near — ^Not Far” was the theme of the annual 
parents’ night banquet sponsored by the Goshen chapters of Future 
Homemakers of America and Future Farmers of America and held 
in 1968. The high school girls prepared and served a dinner consist- 
ing of Latin-American dishes. The South American subject was 
carried out in the menu printed in Spanish with English subtitles 
and in the decoration of the tables with flags of various Latin- 
American countries. Four high school girls dressed in national cos- 
tumes performed a Columbian folk dance accompanied by typical 
music. Guest speakers on the program were University of Auburn 
students from Venezuela and Costa Rica who spoke about their 
homelands and noted similarities to the United States. 

Comments by Goshen students following the program indi- 
cated added interest in Latin America and its people. To the girls 
in the home economics classes the study of foreign foods and their 
preparation brought new dimensions into focus as they continued 
to learn more about their neighboring nations. 

As a result of the March conferences with the Gonhen teachers 
and the doctoral students, the SEA consultants made their final 
evaluation of the activities and accomplishments of the second se- 
mester of the Goshen Project. (11) The SEA group agreed that dur- 
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ing this period the project was showing satisfactory progress in 
most of the classes. They thought the attitude and interest of the 
Goshen faculty, students, and community people had improved 
greatly over those of the previous semester. 

The high school English consultant found the Goshen students’ 
interest in English keen and enthusiastic as the result of writing 
letters and receiving answers from their foreign friends. The for- 
eign language program made a contribution to other subject matter 
units in addition to adding interest, the consultant in this area 
believed. 

The general educational consultant noted the surprise of the 
boys in agriculture as they learned that much modern mechanized 
farming is done in Colombia. He recommended that students study 
other foreign farm magazines in an attempt to compare methods 
with those of the United States. 

The Goshen science students seemed to have a better under- 
standing of science concepts through activities carried on in the 
project, the SEA science consultant believed. She worked with the 
teachers in planning projects in this subject to extend students’ 
knowledge in science around the world. 

Units of work in mathematics which enlightened students con- 
cerning mathematics education and its social and economic implica- 
tions throughout the world were commended by the consultant in 
this particular area. Suggestions for future activities included 
learning the contributions of mathematicians in other countries. 

The guidance consultant emphasized the information service 
section of the guidance program and how it was utilized to further 
understanding and appreciation of people in other lands. Sugges- 
tions were provided to each teacher in making use of guidance in 
furthering the goal of the project. 

To help students gain an understanding of people of other coun- 
tries and to have an appreciation and respect for the customs, cul- 
tures, and beliefs of the people of other nations were the objectives 
of the home economics class during the year. The study of Latin 
America was brought into each unit taught. Films, correspondence 
and interviews were used to learn about types of homes and furn- 
ishings in certain countries. Students learned native dances and 
listened to folk music in studying customs, religions, leisure time 
usage and home life. Native costumes were reproduced as pupils 
learned about fabrics, sources of clothing, and cost and care of cloth- 
ing. The Parents’ Night banquet was the culminating activity of the 
unit on foods and nutrition. The SEA home economics consultant 
praised the Goshen teacher in this curriculum area for her devoted 
and creative participation in the project and the classes’ success- 
ful arrival at their objectives. 



CHAPTEE IV— SUGGESTED ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES 
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This section presents a sample of activities in international 
dimensions in vsxious subject areas and grade levels. In several 
instances, it will be noted, a well-planned activity may facilitate 
the development of skills as well as provide the learning experiences 
necessary for cognitive and affective growth. 

It is impocsible to reflect all of the activities and experiences 
which were developed. It is anticipated that a complete description 
of ^'packages” of instructional materials will be developed in 1969 
which will provide the research base for the construction of theo- 
retical models. At this point in time in the development of the 
project, the following examp!’ ?.3 are presented as indicative of the 
approach used. 

READING 

Objectives 

1. To help students recognize the value of reading as a means 
of broadening experiences. 

2. To develop interest in and a willingness to learn about other 
peoples and cultures. 

3. To explore a variety of means of finding information about 
other countries and cultures. 

Activities 

1. Student projects assigned according to interest and ability 
designed to increase knowledge of other peoples while learn- 
ing to use research methods and materials. 

2. Correspondence with foreign students to learn about their 
daily life. 

3. Students keep card file of books read about peoples and cul- 
tures. 

Grades 1 to 3— Children of Many Lands 

Objectives 

1. To learn about food, clothing, shelter, and customs of world 
peoples. 

2. To teach tolerance and better world understanding through 
knowledge of peoples and their similarities. 

3. To understand how location and climate affect the life of 
people. 

Activities 

1. Beading and hearing stories and viewing films about life in 
other lands. 

2. Singing songs and learning dances and games from many 
lands. 

3. Constructing village scenes in the study of homes, occupa- 
tions, and daily life of people in foreign lands. 
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Fifth Grade — ^Health 
Objectives 

1. To understand the interdependence of man shown by the 
source of foods he eats. 

2. To appreciate food problems of the world and to understand 
some possible solutions. 

3. To understand how people’s diet changes as they become 
more civilized. 

Activities 

1. Develop an “Around the World” vegetable and fruit fair with 
pictures, models, and the actual fruits and vegetables of the 
world. 

2. People who have lived in other lands discuss foods, agricul- 
ture, and food problems. 

3. Study changes in American diets from the Pilgrims to the 
present, compared with change of diets in other lands. 

Sixth Grade-Social Studies 
Objectives 

1. To understand that children around the world are basically 
similar. 

2. To gain a knowledge of the history of countries and how it af- 
fects the people. 

3. To appreciate social problems and what people are doing to 
solve them. 

Activities 

1. Compare life in the students’ town to that of a town of sim- 
ilar size in another country. 

2. Prepare reports concerning contributions of people of the 
past to life of today in other countries. 

3. Develop a bulletin board of news clippings and pictures of 
world events. 

English 

Objectives 

1. To learn to understand the role and reliability of modern 
communication and the contribution it makes to understand- 
ing. 

2. To develop socially through vicarious literary experience, 
testing new value systems and contemplating expanded 
horizons. 

3. To have the opportunity, through language, to explore per- 
sonal feelings, emotions, and reactions to other people and 
environments. 
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Activities 

1. Exchange of letters and tape recordings of life in local com- 
munity with that of a foreign area. 

2. Study and discussion of literary works and authors of other 
cultures. 

3. Development of research projects leading to increased knowl- 
edge and understanding of people, their feelings and emo- 
tions. 

Math — Suggested Curriculum Enrichment Projects 

Objectives 

1. To increase student’s knowledge of contributions people of 
other nations have made to mathematical field. 

2. To increase interest and understanding of people from differ- 
ent nations and periods of time. 

3. To understand the world is a community and international 
cooperation is necessary for world survival. 

Activities 

1. Students individually doing research about different areas 
in mathematics. 

2. Individual reports on topics such as the Homan Numeral, Py- 
thagorean-Theorem, History of Algebra, contributes to field 
of mathematics. 



Home Economics 
Objectives 

1. To understand how and why living accommodations differ in 
different parts of the world. 

2. To appreciate culinary achievements of other cultures. 

3. To recognize the effect of climatic and cultural influences on 
style and manner of dress. 

4. To increase knowledge of social customs and family structure 
in other cultures. 



Activities 

1. Construction of models of various types of housing in the 
world. 

2. Collecting recipes from the nations of the world and prepar- 
ing foreign meals. 

3. Reproducing native costumes and designs. 

4. Initiate a project to support an orphan child in some other 
country. 

5. Invite a foreign student to discuss differences in social cus- 
toms. 
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Business Law 

Objectives 

1. To increase tolerance of the behavior of other nationalities 
by evaluating and understanding some of their cultural be- 
liefs and legal standards. 

2. To increase interest, understanding and desire to help people 
of other nations. 

3. To help students to understand that national and cultural 
differences can enrich the lives of individuals. 

Activities 

1. Comparing the laws of various countries as they apply to 
contracts, debts, property, etc. 

2. Participating in group and individual research. 

Physical Education (Folk Dance) 

Objectives 

1. To acquaint students with traditional dances and songs and 
with the historical backgrounds of various countries. 

2. To help students gain a broader understanding of the cus- 
toms of other countries. 

3. To engender appreciations on the part of students of the na- 
tional and racial backgrounds of fellow citizens in the local 
and world community. 

Activities 

1. Learning and performing folk dances of various countries. 

2. Listening to tapes and recordings of folk songs by native per- 
formers. 

3. Making costumes, scrapbooks and posters. 

Agriculture 

Objectives 

1. To discover how agricultural science and leadership may help 
underdeveloped nations with agricultural needs and prob- 
lems. 

2. To discover opportunities for service in the field of agricul- 
ture in underdeveloped nations. 

3. To better understand the effects of environment on human 
life and what people can do, or are doing, to alter and im- 
prove their lives. 

Activities 

2. Research on climate, environment, and people of various 
countries. 

2. Writing for information from such sources as the embassies 
of nations being studied, administration for International De- 
velopment and the United Nations. 

3. Constructing topographical models of various countries show- 
ing the most prominent geographical features. 
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CHAPTER V— RESEARCH CONDUCTED DURING PROJECT 

Three research studies were conducted in connection with the 
Goshen Project by University of Alabama doctoral students during 
1967-1968. One of the studies is presented in this chapter. The de- 
scription of the data and its analysis are simplified and the statistics 
explained in a manner which should be understandable to people 
unfamiliar with statistical terms. 

One of the research studies concerned the change of teacher 
attitude toward purposes of education as related to international 
education after participation in the first year of the project. A “Q 
Sort” was the instrument used to measure the direction of change 
in teacher attitude. 

The Q Sort is mainly a sophisticated form of rank-ordering 
objects and then assigning numerals to subsets of the objects for 
statistical purposes. A set of objects is given to an individual to 
sort into a set of piles according to some criterion. Sorting instruc- 
tions and the objects sorted vary with the purposes of the research. 
The subjects in the Q Sort used in this studj?^ were asked to sort 
the “purposes of education” statements on a most important-least 
important continuum. 

The Q Sort employed in the Purposes of Education study was de- 
" eloped by asking 193 educators attending the College of Education 
at the University of Alabama during the summer of 1967 to write 
four statements which they believed to be purposes of education for 
schools in Alabama and four which they believed were not purposes. 
These statements were edited into 80 concise, one-thought phrases 
to construct the items in the Q Sort which is Appendix A. 

The purpose in the development of this Q Sort was to measure 
the attitudes of the people involved in the Goshen Project toward 
purposes of education. 

In the fall of 1967, before the initiation of the Goshen Project, 
the Purposes of Education Q Sort was administered to the 20 mem- 
bers of the Goshen school faculty, the eight SEA personnel and the 
five doctoral students working on the Goshen Project. Prom this 
first administration or pre-test a composite description of each group 
was obtained in order to describe the beliefs of each group as a 
whole and compare them to the other two groups. 

In constructing a group composite one goes through the items, 
one by one. He asks in what category or pile did each subject place 
item number one and adds these piles together. The same process is 
carried out for each pile. The items having the two largest sums are 
in pile number nine and are described as the most important. The 
six items with the next largest sums are in the next most important 
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category. The next ten larges sums are described as third most im- 
portant, ets. With such a composite one is able to describe the things 
of most importance to the group, those of average importance, and 
those of least importance. 

The composite description of the Goshen faculty from the pre-test 
reveals that the group believes the two most important purposes 
of education are to prepare the individual to live in an ever-chang- 
ing world and to develop the ability to solve problems. To require 
memorization of important facts and to maintain traditions are 
considered least important. The complete composite is presented in 
Appendix B. 

To prepare the individual to live in an ever-changing world and 
to promote an inquiring mind are believed to be the two most im- 
portant purposes of education by the SEA group. The two least im- 
portant purposes are to maintain traditions and require memoriza- 
tion of important facts. Appendix C presents the complete composite 
description of the beliefs of the SEA personnel as related to purposes 
of education. 

The two most important purposes of education according to the 
doctoral students are to prepare the individual to live in an ever- 
changing world and to develop the ability to solve problems. The 
least important are to provide temperance information to to develop 
conformity to social norms. The composite description of the pur- 
poses of education according to the beliefs of the doctoral students 
is presented in Appendix D. 

A comparison of the composites of the three groups on all items 
of the Q Sort from the pre-test is presented in Table 1. The Goshen 
faculty and the doctoral students select item 10 (Prepare the individ 
ual to live in an ever-changing world) anu item 6 (Develop ability 
to solve problems) as the most important purposes. The SEA per- 
sonnel believe item 10 (Prepare the individual to live in an ever- 
changing world) and item 31 (Promote an inquiring mind) to be 
the most important purposes. 

Item 40 (Require memorization of important facts) and item 34 
(Maintain traditions) are the least important purposes of education 
according to the Goshen teachers and the SEA group. The doctoral 
students selected item 43 (Provide temperance information) and 
item 66 (Develop conformity to social norms) as the least impor- 
tant purposes. 




TABLE 1 

Comparison of the Composites of the Three Groups 
On All Items— Pre-Test 



Rating: 


Goshen Faculty 


SEA 


Doctoral Students 


Most Important 


Item 10 


Item 10 


Item 10 




Item 6 


Item 31 


Item 6 


Least Important 


Item 40 


Item 34 


Item 43 




Item 34 


Item 40 


Item 66 



Items: 

10. Prepare individual to live in an ever-changing world 
6. Develop ability to solve problems 
31. Promote an inquiring mind 
34. Maintain traditions 
40. Require temperance information 
66. Develop conformity to social norms 

The beliefs of the Goshen staff and the SEA personnel concern- 
ing the most important and the least important purposes of educa- 
tion are quite similar. The two groups differ only on the choice of 
one of the most important purposes. The SEA group’s choice of pur- 
poses is more similar to the Goshen’s faculty’s beliefs than to those 
of the doctoral students. The doctoral students agree with the most 
important purposes chosen by the Goshen teachers but they differ 
in selection of the least important. Disagreement in purposes of edu- 
cation between SEA and doctoral students occurs in every item ex- 
cept item 10 as one of the most important purposes. 

In the late spring of 1968, after one academic year of operation 
of the Goshen Project, the Purposes of Education Q Sort was again 
administered to the twenty members of the Goshen school faculty, 
seven SEA personnel, and the five doctoral students. From this sec- 
ond administration or post-test a composite description of each group 
was again obtained in order to describe the beliefs of each group 
as a whole, to compare them to the other two groups, and to com- 
pare them to the beliefs expressed on the pre-test. 

The composite description of the Goshen faculty from the post- 
test reveals that the group believes the two most important pur- 
poses of education are to develop ability to solve problems and to 
prepare the individual to live in an ever-changing world. To re- 
quire memorkation of important facts and to maintain traditions 
are considered least important. The complete composite is presented 
in Appendix E. 

To create ability to reason and cultivate capacity for self-dis- 
cipline are the two most important purposes of education according 
to the SEA consultants as revealed on the post-test. The group be- 
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lieves the two least important purposes are to create ability to ap- 
preciate art, literature, and music and to maintain traditions. The 
complete composite of the SEA’s beliefs from the post-test is pre- 
sented in Appendix F. 

The two most important purposes of education according to the 
doctoral students on the post-test are to promote self-understanding 
and to develop ability to solve problems. The least important are to 
provide adequate temperance information and to develop conformity 
to social norms. The complete composite description of the purposes 
of education — ^post-test — of the doctoral students is presented in Ap- 
pendix G. 

A comparison of the composites of the three groups on all items 
of the Q Sort from the post-test is presented in Table 2. The Goshen 
faculty and the doctoral students selected item 6 (Develop ability to 
solve problems) as one of the two most important purposes of edu- 
cation. The Goshen teachers believe item 10 (Prepare the individual 
to live in an ever-changing world) to be the other most important 
purpose while the doctoral students believe item 12 (Promote self- 
understanding) to be the most important. The SEA personnel se- 
lect item 16 (Create ability to reason) and item 44 (Cultivate ca- 
pacity for self-discipline) as the most important purposes of educa- 
tion. 

Item 34 (Maintain traditions) is believed to be one of the least 
important purposes of education by the Goshen faculty and the 



TABLE 2 

Comparison of th« Composites of the Three Groups 
On All Items— 'Post-Test 



Rating: 


Goshen Faculty 


SEA 


Doctoral Students 


Most Important 


Item 6 


Item 16 


Item 12 




Item 10 


Item 14 


Item 6 


Least Important 


Item 40 


Item 28 


Item 43 




Item 34 


Item 34 


Item 66 



Items: 

6. Develop ability to solve problems 
10. Prepare individual to live in an ever-chang ing world 
12. Promote self-understanding 
16. Create ability to reason 

28. Create ability to appreciate art, literature and music 

34. Maintain traditions 

40. Require memorization of important facts 

44. Cultivate capacity for self-discipline 

43. Provide temperance information 

66. Develop conformity to social norms 
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SEA consultants. Tlie Goshen staff select item 40 (Require memori- 
zation of important facts) as the other least important purpose while 
the SEA group select item 28 (Create ability to appreciate art, litera- 
ture, and music) as least important. Item 43 (Provide temperance 
information) and item 66 (Develop conformity to social norms) are 
thetwo least important purposes of education according to the doc- 
toral students. 

The beliefs of the Goshen staff and the doctoral students are 
alike on one of the most important purposes of education as re- 
vealed on the post-test. The Goshen teachers and the SEA personnel 
agree on one of the least important purposes. There is no complete 
agreement between any two of the three groups on either the most 
important or least important purposes. 

As part of the process to determine the significance of any 
change in the attitude of the three groups toward purposes of educa- 
tion as related to international education after two semesters of 
participation in the Goshen Project, a panel of educators was se- 
lected. This panel of seventeen educators was chosen since they are 
knowledgeable in international education as the result of having 
worked in educational institutions overseas or being involved in 
international projects connected with United States colleges and 
universities. 

The members of the panel were Dr. Robert Hopper, director of 
the Southeastern Educational Laboratory; Dr. Frances Hamblin, 
academic vice-president of Northern Arizona University; Dr. Severe 
Gomez, director of REAP/Texas; Dr. W. R. Goodson, director of 
REAP/IE; Dr. James Muskelly, professor, Memphis State Univer- 
sity; Dr. C. J. Patterson, superintendent, American School Founda- 
tion, Mexico City; Dr. Robert E. Bills, dean. College of Education, 
University of Alabama; Dr. Paul G. Orr, associate dean. College of 
Education, University of Alabama; Dr. P. L. Temple, chairman of 
the department of administration and curriculum development. Col- 
lege of Education, University of Alabama; Dr. Adolf Crew, director 
of student teachers. College of Education, University of Alabama; 
Dr. Jon McLin, director of international education. University of 
Alabama; Dr. Ralph Terry, director of Latin-American Programs, 
University of Alabama; Dr. Raymond P. McLain, dean. College of 
Arts and Sciences, University of Alabama; Mr. Robert G. Seaquist 
and Mr. and Mrs. James Fraser, doctoral students. College of Edu- 
cation, University of Alabama and Mr. Burton Fox, regional super- 
intendent of Colombian binational schools, Colombia, South America. 

These educators selected ten items from the Purposes of Educa- 
tion Q Sort which they believed to be the most important in help- 
ing students became aware of the commonality of mankind, gain 
an understanding of the world and its people and, in general, de- 









velop a broad international view point. The ten items are listed in 
Table 3 in order of importance according to the panel. 

Table 4 demonstrates the ratings of the ten international edu- 
cation items by the three groups — Goshen faculty, SEA personnel 
and doctoral students according to the composite descriptions on 
the pre-test. All the groups select item 10 (Prepare individual to 

TABLE 3 

THE TEN ITEMS OF THE Q-SOBT BELATED TO 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SELECTED 
BY THE PANEL OF 17 EDUCATORS 
KNOWLEDGEABLE IN INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

ITEMS IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 

10. Prepare individual to live in an ever-changing world. 

19. Foster understanding of other cultures. 

39. Develop tolerant attitudes. 

74. Develop respect for differences of opinion. 

21. Stimulate sense of world citizenship. 

45. Foster learning of a foreign language. 

67. Present opportunities to hear conflicting philosophies. 

57. Create ability to get along with other people. 

32. Build an understanding of the duties and rights of a citizen. 
12. Promote self-understanding. 

TABLE 4 

RATINGS OF THE TEN 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ITEMS 
BY THE THREE GROUPS 
PRE-TEST 




Category: 


10 


19 


39 


Items: 
74 21 45 


67 


57 


32 


12 


Most Important 


G-S-D 
















Next Most Important 












S 


G-S 


G-D 


Third Most Important 




D 


D 


D D 




G 




S 


Fourth Most Important 






S 


G-S S 




D 


D 




Fifth Most Important 




S 


G 


G 


D 








Sixth Most Important 




G 




S-D 










Seventh Most Important 










G-S 








Next to Least Important 








G 










Least Important 


Goshen Faculty: G 

SEA: S 

Doctoral Students: D 
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live in an ever-changing world) as most important. Item 19 (Foster 
understanding of other cultures) is placed third most important by 
doctoral student, s fifth most important by SEA and sixth most im- 
portant by the Goshen staff. Item 39 (Develop tolerant attitudes) is 
placed third most important by doctoral students, fourth most im- 
portant by SEA and fifth most important by Goshen tea:hers. The 
doctoral students believe item 74 (develop respect for differences 
of opinions) is third most important while the Goshen and SEA 
educators believe it to be fourth most important. The ratings of item 
21 (Stimulate sense of world citizenship) are the same as on item 
39 — ^third by doctoral students, fourth by Sea and fifth by the Gosh- 
en group. Item 45 (Foster learning of a foreign language) is rated 
the lowest of the ten items by the three groups — ^listed as sixth most 
important by the personnel in Goshen and in the SEA and next 
least important by the doctoral students. The placement of item 
(Present opportunities to hear conflicting philosophies) is fifth m< 
important according to the doctoral student and seventh most ii 
portant by the other two groups. The SEA people rate item 57 (Ci 
ate ability to get along with other people) next most important wh: 
the Goshen staff rate it third most important and the doctoral si 
dents fourth most important. Item 32 (Build an understanding 
the duties arid rights of citizens) is believed to be in the next m< 
important category by the Goshen and SEA people and in foui 
most important by the doctoral students. The Goshen educators a: 
the doctoral students agree that item 12 (Promote self-understar 
ing) should be next most important and the SEA group believe 
to be third most important. 

Six of the international education items are rated third most i 
portant or higher by the doctoral students while the Goshen a 
SEA groups only place three items in these categories. The Gosh 
teachers rate three of the ten items sixth most important or lov 
while the SEA place two items and the doctoral students one it( 
in these categories. 

Figure 2 depicts graphically the placement of the ten inten 
tional education items by the three groups on the pretest. For c 
ample, item 10 is placed in category 9 or most important by all thi 
groups. 

Table 5 demonstrates the ratings of the ten international edu( 
tion items by the three groups — Goshen faculty, SEA personnel a 
doctoral students according to the composite descriptions on 1 
post-test. Item 10 (Prepare the individual to live in an ever-chat 
ing world) is placed most important by the Goshen faculty, thi 
most important by the doctoral students and sixth most imports 
by the SEA consultants. Item 19 (Foster an understanding of otl 
cultures) and item 39 (Develop tolerant attitudes) are selected 
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next most important by the doctoral student group, third most im- 
portant by the SEA personnel and fifth most important by the teach- 
ing staff in Goshen. The doctoral students place item 74 (Develop 
respect for differences of opinion) in the next important category 



Ooihen Faculty 



SEh 



Doctoral Student! 




TABLE 5 

RATmG OF THE TEN 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ITEMS 
BY THE THREE GROUPS 
POST-TEST 



Category: 


1,0 


19 


39 


74 


Items: 

21 45 67 


57 


32 


12 


Most Important 


G 
















D 


Next Most Important 




D 


D 


D 


S 




G 


G 


G 


TMrd Most Important 


D 


S 


S 


G 












Fourth Most Important 








S 


D 


D 


D-S 


D-S 




Fifth Most Important 




G 


G 




G 


S 








Sixth Most Important 


S 










G 






S 


Seventh Most Important 












C-D-S 








Next to Least Important 


Least Important 


Goshen Faculty: G 

SEA: S 

Doctoral Students: D 
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while the Goshen teachers place it in third most important and the 
SEA in fonrth most important. Item 21 (Stimulate sense of world 
citmenship) is rated next most important by the SEA group, fourth 
most important by the doctoral students and fifth most important by 
the Goehan faculty. All three groups rate item 45 (Foster the learn- 
ing of a foreign language) in the seventh most important category. 
Item 6*? ) Present opportunities to hear conflicting philosophies) is 
rag arded as fourth most important by the doctoral group, fifth most 
Inipof lint by the SEA personnel and sixth most important by the 
Goshen staff. Items 57 (Create ability to get along with other peo- 
ple) and S3 (Build an understanding of the duties and rights of a 
ciltean) are considered next most important by the Goshen teach- 
ers and fourth most important by the SEA and doctoral groups. The 
doctoM students rank item 12 (Promote self-understanding) as most 
teipoftant and the Goshen faculty rate it next most important while 
the ilA eonsultants place it sixth most important. 

Five of the international education purposes are rated third 
mmni important or higher by the doctoral students and the Goshen 
laculty» b«t the SEA personnel rank three purposes in the sixth 
moil limf orlant category or lower and the Goshen teachers and the 
doctoral place two items and one item respectively in these 

calopKes. 
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tional items by the three groups on the post-test. For example, item 
10 is placed in category 9 or most important by the Goshen faculty, 
category 1 or third most important b^' the doctoral students, and 
category 4 or sixth most important by the SEA personnel. 

The number of the category each individual of the three groups 
places each of the international education items may be considered 
as a raw score. For example, if a Goshen teacher places item 10 in 
category 9, then the raw score is 9 for this item. A Computer Pro- 
gram was developed which changed the raw scores of all the indi- 
viduals on the international education items to Z-Scores. A Z-Score 
is a value which indicates how far a raw score deviates from the 
mean in standard deviation units (14). 

Standard deviation is the most commonly used indicator of the 
degree of dispersion of scores and it is th ^ most dependable sorce 
of estimation of variability in the total population when using a 
sample. Standard deviation is a kind of average of all the devia- 
tions about the mean of the sample. 

If a sample of only one case with one score is being studied 
the' j is no possible basis for individual differences within the sam- 
ple. Therefore, there is no variance or variability. If another indi- 
vid with his score on the same test is brought into the sample 
there is one difference. Each additional sjore brings a difference. 
To measure the differences, a mean of all the scores is determined 
and this value is used as a common reference point. Each difference 
then becomes a deviation from that reference point. The standard 
deviation is a single representative value for all the individual dif- 
ferences when taken from a common reference point. 

If the z-scores from Computer Program 1 are placed on a nor- 
mal curve distribution, it is then possible to determine how far a 
raw score deviates from the mean in standard deviation units. In 
this program a raw score of 9 has a z-score of 1.82; 8 has 1.29, etc. 
An illustration of the raw scores and their corresponding z-scores 
on a normal curve would appear thus: 



5.57 




Z-SCORES: 
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Often a need arises to compare a person wth himself in two 
different distributions of scores. Since the two distributions of scores 
may have different means and different standard deviations, a raw 
score on another test. (14) The raw scores must be changed into a 
standard score such as a z-score in order to make the comparison. 

Table 6 reports the number of individuals in each group who 
place each of the ten international education items above or be- 
low the mean. The majority of educators in all groups are above the 
mean in item 10 (Prepare the individual to live in an ever-changing 
world), in item 57 (Create ability to get along with other people) 
and in item 12 (Promote self-understanding). Item 45 (Foster learn- 
ing of a foreign language) is below the mean in the majority of 
the cases in the groups. The Goshen and SEA personnel have a high- 
er number of choices below the mean on item 19 (Foster under- 
standing of other cultures) and item 67 (Present opportunities to 

TABLE 6 

Number of individuals in each 
of the three groups above and below 
the raw-score mean — ^Pre-test 
Mean: 5.57 





Item: 


(20) Goshen 
1 Teachers 
No. above 
mean 


No. below 
mean 


(8) SEA 
No. above 
mean 


1 

la 


(5) Doctoral 
Students 
No. above 
mean 


below 

mean 


10. 


Prepare individual to live 
















in an ever changing world 


15 


5 


8 


0 


4 


1 


19. 


Foster understanding of 
















other cultures 


5 


15 


3 


5 


4 


1 


39. 


Develop tolerant attitudes 


7 


13 


5 


3 


3 


2 


74. 


Develop respect for 
















differences of opinion 


10 


10 


5 


3 


4 


1 


21. 


Stimulate sense of 
















world citizenship 


7 


13 


5 


3 


3 


2 


45. 


Foster learning of a 
















foreign language 


4 


16 


2 


6 


1 


4 


67. 


Present opportunities to hear 














conflicting philosophies 


3 


17 


0 


8 


3 


2 


57. 


Create ability to get along 
















with other people 


14 


6 


6 


2 


3 


2 


32. 


Build an understanding 
















of the duties and rights 
















of a citizen 


15 


5 


7 


1 


2 


3 


12. 


Promote self-understanding 14 


6 


5 


3 


5 


0 



82 
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hear co nfli cting philosophies) while the doctoral students place 
these items above the mean. On item 21 (Stimulate sense of world 
citizenship) and item 39 (Develop tolerant attitudes) the majority of 
the Goshen teachers are below the mean while the SEA and doc- 
toral students are above, 5 to 3 and 3 to 2 respectively. The Goshen 
faculty and the SEA group have a higher number of choices above 
the mean on item 32 (Build an understanding of the duties and 
rights of a citizen) while the doctoral students place the item below 
the mean 2 to 3. The Goshen staff is equally divided on item 74 
(Develop respect for differences of opinion) but the majority of the 
SEA and doctoral student groups are above the mean. 

From the inf ormation in Table 6 it may be said that the ma- 
jority of educators in the three groups believe that to prepare an 
individual to live in an ever-changing world, promote self-under- 
standing, and create ability to get along with other people are im- 
portant purposes of education as related to the international scene. 
To foster the learning of a foreign language is not believed to be 
an important purpose. The choices of the Goshen group agree with 
those of the SEA in 7 out of 10 items while they agree in only 4 out 
of iO items with the doctored students. Again one may infer that 
the Goshen teachers are more like the SEA personnel in their 
beliefs of the purposes of education than they are like the doctoral 

students. , , j x j 

The Z-Score means in Table 7 are more clearly understood if 

placed on a normal curve distribution. For exmnple, item 10 has a 
Z-Score mean for the three groups of 0.94 which signifies that the 
item is ninety-four hundredths above the mean of all the groups 
on all items. Item 39 at -0.12 is just below the mean and the item 
74 at 0.09 is just above. If the Z-Score means for each item as pre- 
sented in Table 7 were placed on a normal curve it would appear 



The Z-Score of the three groups range from a low of -0.91 on 
item 45 (Foster learning of a foreign language) to a high of 0.94 on 



thus 
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item 10 (Prepare the individual to live in an ever-changing world). 
This indicates that learning a foreign language is the least impor- 
tant of the ten items as a purpose of education related to interna- 
tional education according to the three groups of educators while 
preparing the individual to live in an ever-changing world is be- 
lieved to be the most important. With a mean of 0.50 the next most 
important purpose of the ten is item 12 (Promote self-understand- 
ing) and the next least important is item 67 (Present opportunities 
to hear conflicting philosophies) with a mean of -0.67. These facts 
compare favorably to the information in Table 4 and 6. The six re- 
maining purposes have a range of mean Z-Scores from -0.25 to 0.36. 

TABLE 7 

MEANS OF Z-SCORES FOR ALL THREE GROUPS 
FOR EACH INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ITEM 

PRE-TEST 



10 


12 


19 


21 


Items: 

32 39 45 


57 


67 


74 


Means 

0.95 


0.50 


-0.25 


-0.24 


0.33 -0.12 -0.91 


0.36 


-0.67 


0.99 



Figure 4 demonstrates graphically the means of Z-Scores for all 
three groups of educators on each international education item on 
the pre-test as reported in Table 7. The dark line indicates the mean 
of the Z-scores for all three groups. The means of five items appear 
about the mean on the graph while five are below. Items 10, 12, 32, 
57, and 74 have means above and indicate that the Goshen teachers, 
SEA personnel, and the doctoral students believe these purposes to 
be more important than the other five. The range from item 45 to 
item 10 can again be noted. 

The means of the Z-Scores for each international education item 
on the pre-test are presented in more concise form in Table 8. 

If the Z-Score means for the Goshen faculty as presented in 
Table 8 were placed on a normal curve it would appear thus; 
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Figure 4 presents the same information concerning the Goshen 
faculty in a different form. 

On item 10 (Prepare the individual to live in an ever-changing 
world) the lowest mean is the Goshen group with 0.87 and the high- 
est is the doctoral student with 1.18. There is a wider ranger of 
means on item 12 (Promote self-understanding) with the SEA peo- 
ple at 0.35 and the doctoral students at 1.08. The means are all nega- 
tive on item 19 (Foster understanding of other cultures from -0.44 
of the doctoral students to 1.23 of the SEA. The means of the Goshen 
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TABLE 8 

MEANS OF Z-SCORES FOR EACH GROUP 
FOR EACH INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ITEM 

PRE-TEST- 



Items: 


10 


12 19 


— Group: Goshen Faculty 
21 32 39 45 57 67 


74 


0.87 


0.42 -0.43 


-0.46 0.39 -0.25 -1.02 0.34 -0.78 


-0.01 


0.96 


0.36 -0.23 


Group: SEA 

0.03 0.49 ' -0.10 -0.70 0.63 -0.76 


0.10 


1.18 


1.08 -0.44 


Group: Doctoral Students 
0.23 -0.19 0.34 -0.83 0.02 -0.09 


0.44 
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faculty and the doctoral students are separated by only one hun- 
dredths of a point on item 19. The purpose to stimulate sense of 
world citizenship, item 21, has a mean of -0.46 in the Goshen re- 
sponses an da mean high of 0.23 in the doctoral student responses 
while the SEA mean is just on the positive side of 0.33. The SEA 
group’s mean of 0.49 is the highest on item 32 (Build an understand- 
ing of the duties and rights of a citizen) and the lowest, -0.19 is the 
mean of the doctoral students. The range of the means on item 39 
(Develop tolerant attitudes) is -0.25 of the Goshen faculty to -0.34 of 
the doctoral students. All the means on item 45 (Foster learning of 
a foreign language) are minus or negative values from -1.02 of the 
rcisponses from Goshen to -0.70 of those of the SEA. Item 57 (Create 
ability to get along with other people) has all positive means rang- 
ingfrom 0.02 of the doctoral students to 0.63 of the SEA educators. 
The groups from SEA and Goshen are much alike, being separated 
by two hundredths of a point on item 67 (Present opportunities to 
hear conflicting philosophies), having means of -0.76 and -0.78 re- 
spectively. The mean of the doctoral students is the highest mean 
ol: the groups on item 74 (Develop respect for differences of opinion) 
at 0.44 and the lowest -0.01 is the mean of the Goshen teachers. 

There is close agreement by the SEA and Goshen educators on 
the purposes of education as reported in Table 8. On four items (10, 
12, 32, and 67) the means of the Z-Scores of the two groups are sep- 
arated by not more than ten hundredths of a point and on two other 
items (19 and 39) they are separated by not more than twenty hun- 
dredths. 

The means of the doctoral students are like the Goshen teachers 
only on two items (19 and 45) and in most cases are widely sep- 
arated. The two groups could be described as believing that foster- 
ing understanding of other cultures and learning a foreign language 
are not as important as the other eight international education items. 

From the means of the Z-Scores it is noted that the Goshen 
teachers are more like the SEA than like the doctoral students in 
their beliefs concerning the industrial education purposes. The SEA 
means approach those of the doctoral students only on items 10, 19, 
21, and 45 and even in these cases the separation is as large as 22 
hundredths of a point of the X-Scores, the doctoral students are 
more like the SEA educators in their beliefs concerning the im- 
portance of the ten international education purposes than like the 
beliefs of the Goshen faculty. 

Figures 5, 6 and 7 show graphically the means of the Z-Scores 
for each of the groups for each international education item on the 
pre-test. The dark lines on the graphs again represent the place- 
ment of the mean of the Z-Scores for all the groups . In figure 5 six 
of the Z-Scores means for the Goshen group are below the normal- 
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curve mean while four are above. Four of the means of the SEA and 
of the doctoral students are below the normal-curve mean and six 
are above as illustrated in figures 6 and 7 respectively. 
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Figure 8 is a graphical comparison of the means of the Z-scores 
of all groups for each of the international items on the pre-test. 
Generally the Goshen teachers, represented by the solid line, and 



Oolhin. Faculty SM Doctoral Students 





the SEA personnel, represented by the dotted line, follow a similar 
pattern, although the SEA configuration is not as drastic as that of 
the Goshen group. This indicates that, in general, the SEA agrees 
with the Goshen group on the importance or unimportance of the ten 
international education purposes. The means of the doctoral stu- 
dents, represented by the broken line, are pronouncedly different 
from the other two groups on items 32, 39, and 67, moving in the 
opposite direction, indicating that the doctoral students do not agree 
with the Goshen teachers and the SEA group on the importance of 
these pai’ticular purposes of education. 

In viewing the three profiles presented in Figure 8 one asks to 
what degree one profile is different from or similar to the one or 
the two other profiles. To answer this question calls for a technique 
which will express precisely the goodness of match of two patterns 
or how alike two patterns are. 

Techniques for formulating patterns or profiles and for deter- 
mining the “degree of like-mindness” were almost unknown before 
1940. The earliest explicit discussion of the subject was in Zubin’s 
analysis of patterns in questionnaire responses. (15) The notion of 
“degree of similarity of personality pattern” is a central topic in 
Stephenson’s development of the Q-technique. (12) In an article in 
1949 Cattell wrote concerning the specific question of measuring 
profile resemblances in which he aimed at a systematic discussion 
of issues in pattern matching and the development of suitable in- 
dices. (3) 

Cattell believes psychologists must use a pattern index to study 
the meaning and effects of the total personality configuration rather 
than of mere levels in specific variables. 

In matched groups and stratified sample designs it is not 
enough to, .equate means and deviations of individual vari- 
ables aloiie. These may be adequately matched and still 
leave the distribution of patterns unequal. Such a matching 
procedure is inadequate because matching for certain psy- 
chological effects depends on particular patterns occurring 
with specified frequency in the experimental groups. (3) 

In determining the extent of agreement of one pattern with 
another one must consider some over-all index of the deviations of 
the two patterns with respect to each of the elements in each cate- 
gory. Chi-square may suggest itself but is not suitable because it 
gives only a measure of departure of agreement from chance, where- 
as in developing a true comparison of patterns a statistic that is 
quantitatively more similar to the correlation coefficient is sought. 
For this reason Cattell developed a new statistic which would pro- 
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vide an index with properties similar to those of the correlation 
coefficient. 

The new statistic is the pattern similiarity index called rp which 
operates upon data that has first been converted to standard scores 
with respect to each element or dimension of the pattern in order 
to give equal weight to each of the variables. Then operating on the 
individual difference of the two patterens with respect to each and 
every category, the index expresses the result in terms of the de- 
gree to which one pattern matches another. (3) 

The pattern similarity index uses Cottell’s formula: 

2k— Sd2 
2k+Sd2 

where k is the median chi-square value for the number of the de- 
grees of freedom in the profile. Sd^ is the sum of the difference of 
each element in the pattern squared. (3) The result, rp, is the degree 
to which one pattern or profile replaces another. 

Table 9 presents a comparison of the pattern similarity index of 
each of the three groups. The highest pattern similarity index is the 
SEA consultants and the Goshen faculty at 0.94. The doctoral stu- 
dents and the SEA consultants are at 0.74 while the lowest pattern 
similarity index is the Goshen faculty and the doctoral students at 
0.69. 

A Computer Program, developed at the University of Alabama 
using Cattell’s Profile technique, measured the similarity of the 
three profiles presented in Figure 8. It is accomplished by studying 
each item on a configuration or profile and measuring the distance 
from each item to the mean and comparing the distance to that of 
another profile on the same item. This procedure is carried out for 
all items in the comparison and presented as a pattern similarity 
index. The same operation is performed for all three profiles and 
the result is the pattern similarity index in each of the three com- 
parisons. 

For example, the first comparison presented in Table 9 is be- 
tween the SEA consultants and the Goshen faculty. On each item 

TABLE 9 

COMPARISON OF 
PATTERN SIMILARITY INDEX 
OF THE THREE GROUPS 
PRE-TEST 



Groups: Index: 



SEA Consultants — Goshen Faculty 


0.94 


Doctoral Students — SEA Consultants 


0.74 


Goshen Faculty — ^Doctoral Students 


0.69 




the distance from the mean was measured for the SEA group and 
compared with the distance on the same item for the Goshen faculty. 
When the process was accomplished for all items the degree of simi- 
larity between the two groups was presented as 0.94. If the simi- 
larity is perfect or the two patterns or profiles are completely alike, 
the index is 1.00. If there is no similarity at all, the index is 0.00. An 
index of 1.000 or 0.00 is rare. 

The pattern similarity indexes of the group as presented in 
Table 9 substantiate the conclusions drawn from Table 8 and Figure 
7. The SEA consultants’ beliefs coincide to a high degree with the 
Goshen faculty on the importance or unimportance of the ten inter- 
national education purposes. The doctoral students agree more with 
the beliefs of the SEA personnel concerning these purposes than 
with the beliefs of the Goshen teachers. However, the level of this 
agreement does not approach the plane of agreement of the SEA con- 
sultants and the Goshen faculty. The lowest agreement of the three 
comparisons is between the doctoral students and the Goshen 
faculty. 

Table 10 reports the number of individuals in each group who 
place each of the ten international education items above or below 
the mean on the post-test. The majority of the educators in all 
groups are above the mean in item 10 (Prepare individual to live in 
an ever-changing world), in item 32 (Build an understanding of the 
duties and rights of a citizen), in item 74 (Develop respect for dif- 
ferences of opinion) and in item 12 (Promote self-understanding) 
and below the mean in item 45 (Poster the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage). 

A majority of the Goshen faculty place item 19 (Foster under- 
standing of other cultures) and item 21 (Stimulate sense of world 
cultures) below the mean, but the SEA personnel and doctoral stu- 
dents place these items above the mean. In item 57 (Create ability 
to get along with other people) the Goshen and doctoral groups 
place it above the mean while the SEA consultants rank it below. 
The Goshen staff and the SEA personnel have a higher number of 
choices below the mean on item 67 (Present opportunities to hear 
conflicting philosophies); however, all but one doctoral student 
place the item above the mean. The Goshen teachers are divided on 
item 39 (Develop tolerant attitudes) while the majority of the SEA 
and doctoral groups place it below the mean. 

From the information in Table 10 the majority of the educators 
believe that to prepare the individual to live in an ever-changing 
world, to build an understanding of the duties and rights of a citi- 
zen, to develop respect for differences of opinion and to promote 
a self-understanding are important purposes of education as related 
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TABLE 10 

NUOTER OF INDIVroUALS IN EACH 
OF THE THREE GROUPS ABOVE AND BELOW 
THE RAW-SCORE MEAN— POST-TEST 
MEAN: 5.57 
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citizen) with a mean of 0.29 and the next least important is item 
67 (Present opportunities to hear conflicing philosophies) with a 
mean of -0.38. These facts compare favorably to the information in 
Tables 5 and 10. The six remaining purposes have a range of mean 
Z-Scores from -0.10 to 0.19. 



TABLE 11 



MEANS OF Z-SCORES FOR ALL THREE GROTJPS 
FOR EACH INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ITEM 

POST-TEST 
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Items — 
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Figure 9 demonstrates graphically the mran of Z-Scores for all 
three groups of educators on each international education item on 
the post-test as reported in Table 11. The darkened line indicates 
the mean of the Z-Scores for all the groups. The means of six items 
appear above the mean on the graph while three are below and one 
exactly on the mean. Items 10, 12, 21, 32, 57 and 74 have means above 
and indicate that the Goshen teachers, SEA consultants, and the 
doctoral students believe these purposes to be more important than 
the other four. The range from item 45 to item 10 can again be noted. 

The means of the Z-Scores for each group for each international 
education item on the post-test are presented in Table 12. in a more 
concise form. On item 10 (Prepare the individual to live in an ever- 
changing world) the lowest mean is the SEA group with -0.46 and 
the highest is the Goshen staff with 0.64. A wide range of means ex- 
ists on item 12 (Promote self-understanding) with the SEA person- 
nel at -0.54 and the doctoral students at 1.17. The Goshen faculty 
has the lowest mean on item 19 (Foster understanding of other cul- 
tures) with a -0.26 and the doctoral students have the highest at 0.54. 
The purpose to stimulate a sense of world citizenship, item 21 has 
a mean of -0.28 in the Goshen responses and a high mean of 0.90 in 
the SEA responses while the doctoral student mean is just on the 
positive side at 0.01. The SEA mean on item 32 v?”ild an under- 
standing of the duties and rights of a citizen) just negative at 
-0.01 and the Goshen faculty mean is highest at 0.43. There is a wide 
difference of beliefs on the importance of item 39 (Develop tolerant 
attitudes) with the low mean of -0.26 of the Goshen faculty and the 
high of 0.75 for the doctoral students. To foster the learning of a 
foreign language, item 45, has negative means in each group, from a 
-1.05 to a -0.81. Item 57 (Create ability to get along with people) has 
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57, the Goshen faculty and doctoral students show agreement of 
twenty hundredths of a point or less. The doctoral students and the 
SEA consultants agree only on one item, 32, with twenty hundredths 
of a point. 

Within thirty-five hundredths of a point the Goshen and doc- 
toral students agree on five items, 10, 21, 32, 45, and 57. The doctoral 
students and the SEA personnel agree on four items, 19, 32, 21, and 
45 within thirty-five hundredths. 

From the means of the Z-Scores reported in Table 12 it is noted 
that there is slightly closer agreement between the Goshen teachers 
and the SEA consultants on three items than with the doctoral stu- 
dents. However, there is more agreement between the Goshen staff 
and doctoral students on a broader scale such as the positive and 
negative means than between the Goshen and SEA groups. In 
considering the means of the Z-Scores the Goshen staff is some- 
what like the SEA group on the post-test but the agreement is not 
as close as it was on the pre-test. 

Figures 10, 11, and 12 show graphically the means of the Z- 
Scores for each of the groups for each international education item 
on the post-test. The dark lines marked X on the graphs represent 
the mean of the Z-Scores for all the groups. In Figure 5, five of the 
Z-Score means of the Goshen group are below the mean on the 
graph while five are above. Seven of the means of the SEA con- 
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sultants are below the mean with three above. Only one of the 
means of the doctoral students is below the mean on the graph with 
nine above. 
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Figure 13 is a graphical comparison of the means of the Z-Scores 
of all groups for each of the international education items on the 
post-test. The configurations of the three groups on the first six 
items are quite different. However, on the last four items the three 
patterns follow a similar movement. The means of the groups are 
pronouncedly different on item 12 but similar on item 45. The Goshen 
teachers, represented by a solid line, and the doctoral students, rep- 
resented by a broken line, have a similar pattern from item 12 to 
item 32 and from item 39 to 74. The movement of these two groups 
is alike except on items 10 to 12 and from 32 to 39. Similar pattern 
movement demonstrates a trend toward agreement between Goshen 
and doctoral students on the importance of many of the int" 'na- 
tional education items but does not indicate a close agreeme. , 



TABLE 13 
COMPARISON OF 
PATTERN SIMILARITY INQEX 
OF THE THREE GROUPS 
POST-TEST 



Groups: 


Index: 


Goshen Faculty — ^Doctoral Students 


0.68 


SEA Consultants— Goshen Faculty 


0.63 


Doctoral Students — SEA Consultants 


0.51 
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Table 13 presents a comparison of the pattern similarity index 
of each of the three groups on the post-test. The highest pattern 
similarity index is the Goshen faculty and the doctoral students at 
0.68. The SEA consultants and Goshen faculty are at 0.63 while the 
lowest pattern similarity index is the doctoral students and the SEA 
consultants at 0.51. 

The pattern similarity indexes of the groups as presented in 
Table 13 substantiate the conclusions drawn from Table 12 and Fig* 
ure 13. The Goshen faculty’s beliefs coincide to a slightly higher de- 
gree with the doctoral students’ beliefs than with those of the SEA 
consultants on the importance or unimportance of the ten interna- 
tional education purposes. The lowest degree of agreement was be- 
tween the doctoral students and the SEA consultants. 

In comparing the composite descriptions of the three groups on 
all the items of the Q sort, Tables 1 and 2, it is apparent that on the 
pre-test all the groups agreed on one of the most important pur- 
poses of education, item 10 (Prepare the individual to live in an ever- 
changing world) while on the post-test only two groups, the Goshen 
faculty and the doctoral students, agreed on one of the most impor- 
tant purposes, item 6 (Develop ability to solve problems). 

The Goshen teachers and the SEA consultants were in complete 
agreement on the pre-test as to the least important purposes, se- 
lecting items 34 (Maintain traditions) and 40 (Require memoriza- 
tion of important facts.) However, these two groups agreed on only 
one of the least important purposes, item 34 (Maintain traditions), 
on the post-test. 

On the pre-test the Goshen teachers’ choices of the purposes of 
education were in accord in three out of four cases in the most and 
least important categories while on the post-test the two groups 
agreed on only one out of four. The doctoral students on the pre-test 
were in agreement with the Goshen faculty in two out of four cases 
in the most and least important categories while on the post-test 
these groups agreed on only one out of four. 

The Goshen staff and the SEA personnel are much alike in 
their most and least important choices of purposes of education 
on the pre-test but tend to differ more on the post-test. The doc- 
toral students agree somewhat with the Goshen faculty and to a les- 
ser degree with the SEA on the pre-test, but on the post-test they 
agree only slightly with the Goshen staff and not at all with the SEA 
consultants. 

In comparing the international education purposes on the pre- 
test with those on the post-test in Tables 4 and 5 the Goshen teach- 
ers placed more purposes in the third most important or higher cate- 
gories and less in th sixth most important or lower categories in the 
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post-test than in the pre-test. The SEA consultants placed the same 
number of purposes in the third most important or higher categories 
and one more in the sixth most important or lower categories on the 
post-test than in the pre-test. The SEA consultants placed the same 
downward movement from one category to another. The doctoral 
students placed one less purpose in the third most important or high- 
er categories and the sc.me number of purposes in the sixth most 
important or lower categories on the post-test than on the pre-test. 
It must be noted here than three purposes of the doctoral group 
moved from the third most important category to the next most im" 
portant and the general movement of its choices was upward. 

From the information in Tables 4 and 5 the international edu- 
cation purposes have become more important to the Goshen teach- 
ers during the first year of the Goshen Project. All of the interna- 
tional education purposes became more important to the doctoral 
students with exception of item 45 (Foster the learning of a foreign 
language). However, the SEA consultants selection of the impor- 
tance of these purposes fell somewhat during the school year. 

In comparing Tables 6 and 10 it is noted that item 10 (Prepare 
the individual to live in an ever-changing world) and item 12 (Pro- 
mote self-understanding) became somewhat less important to the 
three groups during the two semesters. The purposes that became 
generally more important to the groups are 19 (Foster understand- 
ing of other cultures), 39 (Develop tolerant attitudes) and 21 (Stim- 
ulate sense of world citizenship). 

The change in importance of the ten international education 
purposes to the groups is demonstrated in Tables 7 and 11. Six pur- 
poses in the post-test had a higher Z-Score mean than in the pre-test. 
Items 19, 21, 39, 45, 67, and 74 became more important with means 
of from five hundredths to twenty-nine hundredths of a point higher 
than on the pre-test. Items 10, 12, 32, and 67 had from four to fifty- 
nine hundredths less on the post-test. Tie three groups as a whole 
now believe that to foster an understanding of other culture^!, to 
stimulate a sense of world citizenship, to develop tolerant attitudes, 
to foster learning of a foreign language, to present opportunities to 
hear conflicting philosophies, and to develop respect for differences 
of opinion are more important purposes of education than they did 
before the Goshen Project was initiated. These educators now think 
that to prepare an individual to live in an ever-changing world, to 
promote self-understanding, to build an understanding of the du- 
ties and rights of a citizen and to create an ability to get along with 
other people are not quite as important as before. The change in the 
Z-Score mean of some of the items was small. 

The importance of six of the ten international education items 
increased from the pre-to post-test for the Goshen teachers as shown 



in comparing Tables 8 and 12. The doctoral students demonstrated 
the greatest change during this period as the Z-Score means o nine 
out of the ten international education purposes increased. The Z- 
score means of the SEA personnel, however, decreased in six of the 

ten purposes. 

The increase in the importance of the international education 
items for the Goshen faculty and the doctoral students from the pre- 
to post-test is emphasized in comparing Figures 5, 6, and 7 with Fig- 
ures 10, 11, and 12. The Goshen group placed four purposes above the 
mean on the pre-test and five about on the post-test while the doc- 
toral students placed six purposes above the mean on the first test 
and nine above on the second. The decrease in the importance of 
these purposes according to the SEA personnel is noteu when these 
consultants ranked six above on the pre-test and only three on the 

post-test. , . . 

The close resemblance of the beliefs concerning the interna- 
tional education purposes of the Goshen staff to those of the SEA 
on the pre-test is apparent in the patterns of Figure 8. In Figure 9 the 
Goshen teachers’ beliefs on the post-test have become, pnerally, 
more similar to those of the doctoral students than to the beliefs 
of the SEA consultants. 

In studying Tables 9 and 13 one sees than on the pre-test the 
SEA consultants’ beliefs and the Goshen faculty’s behefs agreed to 
the degree of 0.94 while on the post-test the level of agreement fell 
to 0.63. The agreement between the doctoral students and the oFA 
consultants on the pretest was 0.74 but on the post-test it was 
0 51 The level of agreement on the pre-test between the Goshen 
faculty and the doctoral students was 0.69 whereas it was 0.68 on 
the post-etset. The difference in the number of purposes placed 
above the mean by the Goshen group and the SEA personnel caused 
the degree of similarity to change drastically from the first to the 
second test. See Tables 8 and 12. 

During the spring of 1968 the Goshen faculty and the doctoral 
students were interviewed concerning their opinions about the best 
methods and materials for implementing the international element 
in the curriculum and suggestions for the project as a whole. 

The purpose of the interviews was to collect the opinions of the 
Goshen teachers and the doctoral students and compare them on 

these questions: , . , . . 

1— Into what subjects or areas in the curriculum was it easiest 

to inject the international element? Why? 

2— Into what subjects or areas in the curriculum was it the most 
difficult to inject the international element? Why? 

3— What methods, materials and sources did you find the most 
useful in enriching your classes? 
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4r-What special problems does a project have that attempts to 
enrich the curriculum through international education? 

5— What suggestions do you have for schools which undertake 
such a project? 

Table 14 summarizes the responses from the interviews with the 
Goshen elementary teachers. Social studies and art were the two 
subjects considered easiest in which to inject the international ele- 
ment since social studies is a study of world peoples and art is found 
in all societies. Arithmetic was thought to be a difficult subject in 

TABLE 14 

SUMMARY OF RESPONSES 
FROM INTERVIEWS OF 
GOSHEN ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 



Items: 

Ql. Into what subject or area was it easiest to inject the interna- 
tional element? Why? 

Q2. Into what subjects or areas was it difficult to inject the interna- 
tional element? Why? 

Q3. What methods were most useful in injecting the international 
element into your classes? 

Q4. What materials did you find most useful? 

Q5. What sources were most useful in providing information and 

1X13 t0i*i&ls ? 

Q6. What special problems does a project have that attempts to 
enrich the curriculum, through international education? 

Q7. What suggestion s do you have for such a project? 

Responses: 

Al. Social studies and art— The natural structure of the si bjects 
lends itself to the international aspect. 

A2. Arithmetic— Lack of teacher knowledge in ways to enrich the 
subject. 

A3. Exploring and researching by teacher and students; dramatiz- 
ing, making costumes and scenery for stories; Imaginary tours; 
visiting other classrooms; pen pals 

A4. Encyclopedias, magazines, newspapers, filmstrips, storybooks, 
recordings, booklets 

A5. Local merchants, pupils’ homes, churches, foreign students, rela- 
tives, neighbors, city and regional libraries, consultants. Pan 
American Union 

A6. Lack of materials, locating and collecting materials, correspond- 
*ing with foreign peoples 

A7. Continuous planning by all concerned, clerical help, and ma- 
terials available from the beginning of the project. 
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which to inject the international aspect because of the lack of the 
teachers’ knowledge of ways to enrich the subject. 

Teacher-student research, dramatizing stories of other lands, 
taking imaginary tours through the countries of the world, writ- 
ing to foreign pen pals, and gaining ideas from visits to other class- 
rooms were useful methods mentioned by the elementary teachers. 
They found encyclopedias, magazines, newspapers, filmstrips, story- 
books, recordings, and booklets to be the best materials. These ma- 
terials were from local merchants, pupils’ homes, churches, foreign 
students, relatives, neighbors, consultants, city and regional libraries, 
and the Pan American Union. 

The Goshen elementary teachers considered the lack of teaching 
materials and information during the first year to be their most dif- 
ficult problem. Other difficulties were locating and collecting mate- 
rials and lack of response in corresponding with foreign peoples. The 
teachers recommended continuous planning among consultants, 
teachers, and students during the project, making teaching materials 
available from the beginning and providing clerical assistance for 
collection of those materials. 

Table 15 summarizes the responses from the interviews with 
the Goshen secondary school teachers. Teachers of eight subjects 
(mathematics, English, physical education, commerce, agriculture, 
home economics, social studies and science) mentioned certain areas 
within the subjects which they considered easiest to enrich through 
international education. The mathematics’ teacher found the unit on 
the measuring system easy because of the availability of information 
and student interest. Information about world authors and legends 
made literature an easy area for English. Units on folk dances is an 
easy area in physical education because high school students have a 
high interest in this social activity. The commerce teacher thought 
the business mathematics area lends itself to the international as- 
pect best because of being able to use foreign currency in related 
problems. Locally available information and its abundance made the 
study of crops in agriculture an easy area. Units on foreign foods at- 
tract student interest in home economics. All students are interested 
in animals around the world which makes this subject easy to use 
in enriching the science program. Of course, all areas of social studies 
lend themselves to the international aspect. 

Team sports in physical education, business law in commerce, 
agricultural education in agriculture, and home economy in home 
economics were considered difficult areas to enrich through inter- 
national education. However, the teachers believed these areas could 
be enriched if teaching materials and resource personnel were avail- 
able. 
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The high school teachers found using filmstrips, corresponding 
with pen pals, discussions, taping recordings of reports for exchange 
with foreign students, collecting a wide variety of informational 
materials, and presenting oral reports to be useful methods for 
enriching the curriculum through international education. Useful 
materials were films, filmstrips, recordings, story and textbooks, 
reference books, and resource people. The most useful sources for 
information were foreign students, the SEA personnel, and doctoral 
students, the South East Alabama Educational Media Center, travel 
agencies. Pan American Union, Chambers of Commerce, local and 
regional libraries, and international service clubs. 

Some of the problems of a project which attempts to enrich the 
curriculum through iijternational education are coordination of 
teachers as well as all people involved in the project, securing teach- 
ing materials, communication with foreign sources, obtaining funds 
for needed informational materials, ind finding time for planning, 
according to the Goshen secondary teachers. They recommend that 
such a project concentrate on three or four curriculum areas rather 
than all areas to prevent oversaturation of the v/orld element. Pro- 
viding the necessary planning among consultants and teachers at 
the commencement of the project and a clear understanding of goals 
and participants’ roles are also recommended. 

Table 16 summarizes the responses from the interviews with the 
doctoral students. Agriculture is viewed as an easy subject in which 
to inject the international element especially at the Goshen school 
since it is a rural school ',vith a variety of agricultural resources. A 
teacher who is interested in the project and has a flexible program 
makes girls’ physical education an easy subject to develop in the 
project. English offers a wide variety of activities which may be 
used to enrich it through international education. Home economics, 
because its areas are basic to all peoples, and social studies, since it 
deals with man and the world, are two additional areas which the 
doctoral students believe especially lend themselves to enrichment 
through international education. 

Mathematics is considered a difficult subject unless the teacher 
is exceptionally creative and willing to devote time to searching for 
ways and means of enrichment. Many boys’ physical education 
teachers are concerned with coaching the major sports and express 
little interest in any additional responsibilities. Students in special 
education classes in Goshen have a limited amount of time to spend 
in class which makes enrichment difficult. The subject of reading 
is so broad that the very selection of instructional materials and ac- 
tivities suitable to the development of the international concept is 
difficult according to the doctoral students. 

Methods employing correspondence with pen pals, collecting 
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informational materials, doing research in the library, writing es- 
says, tape recording home life, talking with and listening to resource 
people, and participating in discussions are considered to be produc- 
tive for curriculum enrichment through international education. 

The doctoral students found recordings, costumes, films, foreign 
recipes, Spanish-English cookbooks, magazines, reference books, and 
pictures to be valuable materials in the project. Useful sources in 
obtaining instructional materials were the Peace Corps, binational 
schools, the doctoral students, the Troy University and University 
of i^labama libraries, foreign health departments, SEA consultants, 
South East Alabama Media Center, Pan American Union, travel 
agencies, and the American Women’s Club in Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia. 

A lack of materials and a clear understanding of the goals by 
the teachers at the commencement of the project were mentioned 
as problems of enrichment programs. More teacher-consultant plan- 
ning during the project and assistance to the teachers in planning 
sequential activities leading to class objectives are other difficulties 
of a program involving curriculum enrichment. 

The doctoral students suggest that consultants present the teach- 
ers with bibliographies and sources of instructional materials as a 
part of pre-project planning. The development of course objectives 
with the consultants indicating international activities to meet the 
goals is also proposed. The doctoral students recommend that in a^^ 
experimental program such as the Goshen Project that additio n^fe 
teacher time be scheduled for reviewing and revising the obje^^ 
tives of each course as the project continues. / ^ 

tt 

In summary, this chapter presents the data from the pre- and 
post-tests of the purposes of education Q sort, compares the results, > 
and states some findings regarding the change of teacher attitudes 
toward purposes of education as the result of participation in the 
Goshen Project in international education. 

On the pre-test administration of the Q sort the Goshen teach- 
ers and the SEA were similar nor only in their beliefs as to the 
most and least important purposes of education but also as to the 
importance of the ten international education items. The two groups 
believed that to prepare the individual to live in an ever-changing 
world is the most important purpose of education. The two least im- 
portant, according to these groups, are to maintain traditions and to 
require memorization of important facts. 

The Goshen and SEA groups demonstrated a high degree of 
similarity on Cattell’s pattern similarity index concerning their 
choices of the importance of the international education purposes re- 
gistering 0.94 out of a possible 1.00 perfect similarity. 




On the pre-test the doctoral students were similar to the Goshen 
faculty in the most important purpose of education, but they dis- 
agreed completelj'- with both the Goshen staff and the SEA as to the 
least important purposes. The doctoral students believed the most 
important purpose of education is to prepare the individual to live 
in an ever-changing world and the two least important are to pro- 
vide temperance information and to develop conformity to social 
norms. 

The doctoral students on the pre-test were more similar to the 
SEA consultants in their beliefs concerning the importance of the 
international education purposes than to the Goshen faculty. Ac- 
cording to Cattell’s pattern similarity index the doctoral students’ 
degree of similarity with the SEA personnel was 0.74 on the pre- 
test while only 0.69 with the Goshen teachers. 

The post-test administration of the Q sort revealed that the 
Goshen faculty and the SEA were not as similar in their beliefs con- 
cerning the purposes of education as they were on the pre-test. They 
agreed on one of the least important purposes — to maintain tradi- 
tions. The Goshen teachers and the doctoral students believed that 
to develop ability to solve problems is one of the most important 
purposes of education. The SEA selected to create ability to reason 
as the most important. No agreement as to the most or least im- 
portant purposes was found between the doctoral students and the 
SEA personnel. 

In considering the three groups as a whole, six of the interna- 
tional education purposes had a higher Z-score mean on the post- 
test than on the pre-test. The upward movement demonstrates that 
the three groups view these purposes as more important than they 
did before the beginning of the Goshen Project. 

Changes in beliefs of each of the three groups as to the impor- 
tance of the ten international education purposes was noted from 
the pre-to the post-test. The Z-score means of six of the ten pur- 
poses increased for the Goshen staff while nine out of ten increased 
for the doctoral students. A decrease in the means of six of the items 
for the SEA was evident. 

The similarity of the group as related to the international edu- 
cation purposes showed a change from the pre-to the post-test ac- 
cording to Cattell’s pattern similarity index. The Goshen teachers 
became more similar to the doctoral students than to the SEA per- 
sonnel in their beliefs concerning the importance of the interna- 
tional purposes of education on the second test. The level of agree- 
ment between the doctoral students and the SEA was the lowest 
of the three comparisons. 
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Changes took place in the attitudes of the Goshen teachers and 
in those of the doctoral students concerning the purposes of educa- 
tion as related to international education after participation in the 
Goshen Project for one academic year. The ten purposes chosen by i 

the panel of educators as those related to international education ^ 

became more important to these two groups of educators as they j 

studied about peoples of other lands, as they discussed cultures dif- | 

ferent fiom their own with the Goshen students, and as they met ^ 

and talked with people who live differently but are yet similar to | 

them in many respects. Little change took place in the attitudes of I 

the SEA consultants since they were not directly involved in the | 

study of and the teaching about the world’s peoples nor did they I 

get acquainted with the foreign students who visited the Goshen | 

school. I 

Interviews with the Goshen faculty members and with the doc- | 

toral students presented valuable information concerning useful I 

methods and materials for enriching the curriculum and gave help- f 

ful suggestions for experimental programs in international educa- j 

tion. I 

The method found most useful by the Goshen teachers and the | 

doctoral students in enriching the curriculum through selected di- / 

mensions of international education were; dramatizing stories, tak- t 

ing imaginary tours, viewing films and filmstrips, listening to re- I 

cordings, writing pen pals and writing essays, making tapes, search- 1 

ing reference books, talking to resource people, and discussing prob- | 

lems with classmates and teachers. I 

I 

The materials which seemed most useful to projects similar to I 

the one in Goshen according to the teachers and the doctoral stu- I 

dents were magazines, newspapers, films and filmstrips, record- | 

ings, reference books, resource people, costumes, and pictures. I 

Cor - niii us planning between teachers and consultants as to | 

objective ^ CLl id ways and means of enriching them through dimen- | 

sions of international education was stressed by the Goshen and f 

doctoral groups as important to international projects such as the I 

one in Goshen. Another suggestion was to provide resource mate- | 

rials from the beginning of the project to enable the project’s goal | 

to be accomplished more rapidly and more successfully. | 



VI.—CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



Attitudes are learned and changed in much the same manner 
as are other types of behavior. They are affected by information, 
discussions, example, and personal contact 

One of the outcomes expected in the experimental program of 
international education at Goshen was a change in teacher attitude 
toward the purposes of education as related to international educa- 
tion. To effect this change, it was necessary to present information 
concerning people of foreign countries, how they live and act, what 
they think, and in what ways all mankind is alike. This information 
was first introduced at the Second Annual International Education 
Conference in August of 1967 when Goshen teachers, SEA person- 
nel, and the doctoral students met, talked, and worked with Co- 
lombian teachers from the binational schools in that South Ameri- 
can country. 

During the 1967-68 school year the teachers and students at 
Goshen wrote letters and made tape recordings which they sent to 
schools in other countries. From such contacts they learned much 
about the commonality of world peoples and new interest in fur- 
ther learning was kindled. 

The doctoral and SEA groups furnished the Goshen educators 
with information, materials and sources which increased their knowl- 
edge. Some of the doctoral students aroused teacher and student 
interest by showing films and artifacts of the countries where they 
themselves had lived. 

During the first year of operation of the Goshen Project, books, 
pamphlets, films, and magazines were added to the school library. 
From this growing source teachers and students were able to ex- 
tend their knowledge and understanding of other peoples they 
developed units of study in all areas of the curriculum. 

Discussions between teachers and students concerning the life 
of people in other areas of the world and how it is similar in many 
aspects were the result of correspondence with foreign pen pals, 
reading, doing research, seeing films, and hearing tape recordings 
from foreign children describing their lives. 

Change in attitude toward purposes of education related to in- 
ternational education was accomplished as teachers developed their 
objectives in each class. They sought ways and means to inject the 
international element in almost every class project and instruc- 
tional unit. 

The Goshen teachers became more aware of current events in 
the world, their effect upon the lives o.f people everywhere, and 
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what these happenings tell us of the lives of people in every area 
of tne world. This awareness generated the teachers’ interest in 
international affairs which was manifest in their teaching. 

When the Goshen faculty, ■^he SEA consultants, and the doc- 
toral students became acquainted with teachers from Colombia and 
worked together at the Second Annual International Education 
Conference to develop ideas concerning enriching the curriculum 
through international education, new understanding evolved. In 
meeting and talking with the foreign students from Jacksonville 
State University and with those from Auburn University in their 
visits to the Goshen school, the teachers learned more of the cus- 
toms, ideas,...life, and problems of people in other nations. 

Implications from the outcomes of the first year for the Goshen 
Project as it moves into its second year are: 

1. During the summer of 1968 the SEA and university project 
coordinators and the Goshen school principal with the SEA 
consultants should meet to study the accomplishments of the 
past year and to learn how the SEA can be more deeply in- 
volved in the project. 

2. The SEA personnel should plan to work more closely with 
the Goshen faculty and doctoral students in developing ma- 
terials and refining methods for the enrichment of curricula 
through dimensions of international education. 

3. Before the beginning of the 1968-69 school year the Goshen 
teachers, SEA consultants, and the doctoral students should 
work together in the various subject-matter areas in reviews 
ing instructional objectives and in finding means to enrich 
those objectives through international education. 

4. Continuous planning among the educators concerned with the 
project will be necessary to reach the desired objectives and 
provide sequential learning experiences. 

5. Improved communication and planning is needed between 
the project coordinators to prevent the over-lapping of ac- 
tivities and to coordinate the efforts of the three groups of 
educators. 

6. Filmstrips as well as other instructional media in different 
subject-matter areas should be developed to demonstrate 
how international edu it'jion can enrich those curriculum 



Implications from the first year of the Goshen Project for other 
schools interested in enriching their curricula through selected di- 
mensions of international education are: 

1. Before the initiation of the project an adequate source of ma- 
terials about peoples and countries should be available to 
srudents and teachers. 

2. A file of resource people living in the community and the 
surrounding area who are willing to tell and show films or 
objects about their experience in foreign lands is useful in 
bringing reality to students. 

3. Teachers and consultants in the project need to be aware 
of the goals and expectations of the project and their roles 
from the very outset. 

4. Continuous planning among teachers, consultants, and stu- 
dents will assure success in the project. 
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APPENDIX A 

PURPOSE OF EDUCATION 
Q SORT 

1. Develop skills in subject areas. 

2. Enable the individual to advance socially. 

3. Assist in development of democratic attitudes. 

4. Provide vocational guidance. 

5. Teach respect for authority. 

6. Develop ability to solve problems. 

7. Form correct moral habits. 

8. Aid ability to use leisure time wisely. 

9. Promote personality development. 

10. Prepare individual to live in an ever-changing world. 

11. Foster mastery of effective communication skills. 

12. Promote self-understanding. 

13. Create a love for learning. 

14. Transmit our cultural heritage. 

15. Develop personal philosophy. 

16. Create ability to reason. 

17. Promote importance of conservation of natural resources. 

18. Develop ability to extract knowledge from experiences. 

19. Footer understanding of other cultures.- 

20. Extend information concerning future educational opportunities. 

21. Stimulate sense of world citizenship. 

22. Aid individual in realization of his potential. 

23. Acquire economic competency. 

24. Encourage creativity. 

25. Develop capacity for future education. 

26. Provide sex information. 

27. Teach devotion to American way of life. 

28. Create ability to appreciate art, literature, and music. 

29. Foster understanding of significance of the family 

30. Teach that religion has a contribution to make in the life of each 
individual. 

31. Promote an inquiring mind. 

32. Build an understanding of the duties and rights of a citizen. 

33. Develop physical and mental health. 

34. Maintain traditions. 

35. Discipline the will. 

36. Prepare for adulthood. 

37. Encourage use of critical judgment. 

38. Provide experience in group living. 

39. Develop tolerant attitudes. 

40. Require memorization of important facts. 

41. Provide opportunity to develop leadership abilities. 

42. Encourage individual achievement. 

43. Provide temperance information. 

44. Cultivate capacity for self-discipline. 

45. Foster learning of a foreign language. 

46. Build skill in transfer of learning. 

47. Stimulate development of emotional stability. 

48. Form good health habits. 
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49. Promote competence in the 3 R’s. 

50. Provide broad background of experiences. 

51. Foster adult education. 

52. Change socially unacceptable behavior. 

53. Help the gifted individual. 

54. Stimulate character development. 

55. Build study skills. 

5d. Create understanding of importance of education. 

57. Create ability to get alng with other people. 

58. Acquaint individual with his physical world. 

59. Instill values of society. 

60. Acquire capacity to express thoughts clearly. 

61. Poster sense of social responsibility. 

62. Encourage individual study and research. 

63. Create awareness of social problems. 

64. Offer educational opportunities to all individuals. 

65. Help meet personal needs. 

66. Develop conformity to social norms. 

67. Present opportunities to hear conflicting philosophies. 

68. Educate the mentally retarded. 

69. Teach manners. 

70. Prepare the individual for college. 

71. Provide occupational skills. 

72. Foster abilities needed in daily living. 

73. Encourage mastery of knowledge. 

74. Develop respect for difference of opinion. 

75. Cultivate use of ideas in decision-making processes. 

76. Inculcate respect for law and order. 

77. Stimulate use of knowledge of the past in the solution of present 
problems. 

78. Cultivate initiative. 

79. Extend mental abilities. 

80. Provide “on the job” experience. 
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APPENDIX B 

COMPOSITE DESCRIPTION OF PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 
Given by the Goshen School Teachers 
Pre-Test 

Most Impoiiiant: 

10. Prepare individual to live in an ever-changing world 

6. Develop ability to solve problems 

Next Most Important: 

31. Promote an inquiring mind 

64. Offer educational opportunities to all individuals 

12. Promote self-understanding 
16. Create ability to reason 

32. Build an understanding of the duties and rights of a citizen 
54. Stimulate character development 

Third Most Important: 

11. Foster mastery of effective communication skills 
57. Create ability to get along with other people 

78. Cultivate initiative 

75. Cultivate use of ideas in decision-making processes 

3. Assist in development of democratic attitudes 

60. Acquire capacity to express thoughts clearly 
72. Foster abilities needed in daily living 

7. Form correct moral habits 

13. Create a love for learning 

44. Cultivate capacity for self-discipline 

Fourth Most Important: 

15. Develop personal philosophy 

22. Aid individual in realization of his potential 
74. Develop respect for differences of opinion 

18. Development ability to extract knowledge from experiences 

65. Help meet personal needs 

37. Encourage use of critical judgement 
42. Encourage individual achievement 

47. Stimulate development of emotional stability 
62. Encourage individual study and research 

71. Provide occupational skills 

48. Form good health habits 

23. Acquire economic competency 

4. Provide vocational guidance 

9. Promote personality development 

Fifth Most Important 

76. Inculcate respect for law and order 

33. Develop physical and mental health 
52. Change socially unacceptable behavior 
25. Develop capacity for future education 

29. Foster understanding of significance of the family 
56. Create understanding of importance of education 

5. Teach respect for authority 

24. Encourage creativity 

39. Develop tolerant attitudes 

61. Foster sense of social responsibility 
36. Prepare for adulthood 
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30. Teach that religion has a contribution to make in the life of each 
individual 

35. Discipline the will 

21. Stimulate sense of world citizenship 

41. Provide opportunity to develop leadership abilities 

79. Extend mental abilities 

Sixth Most Important: 

8. Aid ability to use leisure time wisely 

20. Extend information concerning future educational oppoitunities 
19. Foster understanding of other cultures 

77. Stimulate use of knowledge of the past in the solution of present 
problems 

50. Provide broad background of experiences 
73. Encourage mastery of knowledge 

55. Build study skills 

46. Build skill in transfer of learning 

17. Promote importance of conservation of natural resources 
28. Create ability to appreciate art, literature, and music 
38. Provide experience in group living 

58. Acquaint individual with his physical world 
53. Help the gifted individual 

63. Create awareness of social problems 

Seventh Most Important 

26. Provide sex information 

59. Instill values of society 

49. Promote competence in the 3 R’s 
2. Enable the individual to advance socially 

80. Provide “on the job” experience 

67. Present opportunities to hear conflicting philosophies 
1. Develop skills in subject areas 

14. Transmit our cultural heritage 
70. Prepare the individual for college 
69. Teach manners 

Next to Least Important: 

27. Teach devotion to American way of life 
45. Foster learning of a foreign language 

68. Educate the mentally retarted 

51. Foster adult education 

66. Develop conformity to social norms 
43. Provide temperance information 

Least Important: 

40. Require memorization of important facts 
34. Maintain traditions 
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COMPOSITE DESCRIPTION OF PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 
Given by Alabama State Dept, of Ed. Personnel 
Pre-Test 



Most Important: 

10. Prepare individual to live in an ever-changing world 

31. Promote an inquiring mind 

Next Most Important: 

16. Create ability to reason 
57. Create ability to get along with other people 
13. Create a love for learning 
42. Encourage individual achievement 
6. Develop ability to solve problems 

32. Build an understanding of the duties and rights of a citizen 

Third Most Important: 

72. Foster abilities needed in daily living 
78. Cultivate initiative 

37. Encourage use of critical judgement 
12. Promote self-understanding 

11. Foster mastery of effective communication skills 
64. Offer educational opportunities to all individuals 
50. Provide broad background of experiences 

73. Encourage mastery of knowledge 

62. Encourage individual study and research 

75. Cultivate use of ideas in decision-making processes 

Fourth Most Important: 

60. Acquire capacity to express thoughts clearly 

24. Encourage creativity 

1. Develop skills in subject areas 
22. Aid individual in realization of his potential 

74. Develop respect for differences of opinion 
8. Aid ability to use leisure time wisely 

53. Help the gifted individual 
21. Stimulate sense of world citizenship 
56. Create understanding of importance of education 
77. Stimulate use of knowledge of the past in the solution of present 
problems 

25. Develop capacity for future education 
39. Develop tolerant attitudes 

44. Cultivate capacity for self-discipline 
79. Extend mental abilities 

Fifth Most Important: 

28. Create ability to appreciate art, literature and miwic 

18. Develop ability to extract knowledge from experiences 

19. Foster understanding of other cultures 
55. Build study skills 

58. Acquaint individual with his physical world 
47. Stimulate development of emotional stability 
41. Provide opportunity to develop leadership abilities 
17. Promote importance of conservation of natural resources 
9. Promote personality development 
3. Assist in development of democratic attitudes 







33. Develop physical and mental heatlh 
46. Build skill in transfer of learning 
49. Promote confidence in the 3 R’s 
61. Foster sense of social responsibility 
76. Inculcate respect for law and order 
65. Help meet personal needs 





Sixth Most Important: 

48. Form good health habits 

29. Foster understanding of significance of the family 
38. Provide experience in group living 

54. Stimulate character development 

59. Instill values of society 

63. Create awareness pf social problems 

20. Extend information concerning future educational opportunities 
7. Form correct moral habits 
15. Develop personal philosophy 

51. Foster adult education 

52. Change socially unacceptable behavior 
45. Foster learning of a foreign language 
23. Acquire economic competency 

27. Teach devotion to American way of life 

Seventh Most Important 

14. Transmit our cultural heritage 
5. Teach respect for authority 
36. Prepare for adulthood 
71. Provide occupational skills 

67. Present opportunities to hear conflicting philosophies 
80. Provide “on the job” experience 

68. Educate the mentally retarted 
35. Discipline the will 

69. Teach manners 

4. Provide vocational guidance 

Next to Least Important: 

30. Teach that religion has a contribution to make in the life of each 
individual 

43. Provide temperance information 

70. Prepare the individual for college 

2. Enable the individual to advance socially 
66. Develop conformity to social norms 
26. Provide sex information 

Least Important: 

34. Maintain traditions 

40. Require memorization of important facts 
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APPENDIX D 



COMPOSITE DESCRIPTION OF PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 
Given by Doctoral students of the course 
ACD 304 Field Work in Curriculum 
Pre-Test 



Most Important: 

10. Prepare individual to live in an ever-changing world 
6. Develop ability to solve problems 

Next Most Important: 

12. Promote self-understanding 

50. Provide broad background of experiences 
3. Assist in development of democratic attitudes 
37. Encourage use of critical judgement 

24. Encourage creativity 

60. Acquire capacity to express thoughts clearly 

Third Most Important: 

61. Foster sense of social responsibility 

15. Develop personal philosophy 

19. Foster understanding of other cultures 

74. Develop respect for differences of opinion 

21. Stimulate sense of world citizenship 

22. Aid individual in realization of his potential 
39. Develop tolerant attitudes 

62. Encourage individual study and research 

11. Foster mastery of effective communication skills 

16. Create ability to reason 

Fourth Most Important: 

78. Cultivate initiative 

31. Promote an inquiring mind 

64. Offer educational opportunities to all individuals 

18. Develop ability to extract knowledge from experiences 

57. Create ability to get along with other people 

25. Develop capacity for future education 

32. Build an understanding of the duties and rights of a citizen 

41, Provide opportunity to develop leadership abilities 
9. Promote personality development 

42. Encourage individual achievement 

47. Stimulate development of emotional stability 

63. Create awareness of social problems 

65. Help meet personal needs 

72. Foster abilities needed in daily living 

Fifth Most Important: 

75. Cultivate use of ideas in decision-making processes 
44. Cultivate capacity for self-discipline 

46. Build skill in transfer of learning 
55. Build study skills 

67. Present opportunities to hear conflicting philosophies 

13. Create a love for learning 

54. Stimulate character development 

58. Acquaint individual with his physical world 

77. Stimulate use of knowledge of the past in the solution of present 
problems 



20. Extend information concerning future educational opportunities 

29. Foster understanding of significance of the family 
28. Create ability to appreciate art, literature, and music 

33. Develop physical and mental health 

56. Create understanding of importance of education 

79. Extend mental abilities 

17. Promote importance of conservation of natural resources 

Sixth Most Important: 

53. Help the gifted individual 

4. Provide vocational guidance 

8. Aid ability to use leisure time wisely 
14. Transmit our cultural heritage 

48. Form good health habits 

1. Develop skills in subject areas 
36. Prepare for adulthood 

68. Educate the mentally retarded 

26. Provide sex information 

38. Provide experience in group living 
76. Inculcate respect for law and order 
45. Foster learning of a foreign language 
73. Encourage mastery of knowledge 

5. Teach respect for authority 

Seventh Most Important: 

49. Promote competence in the 3 R’s 

51. Foster adult education 

2. Enable the individual to advance socially 

70. Prepare the individual for college 

71. Provide occupational skills 

80. Provide “on the job” experience 

27. Teach devotion to American way of life 

52. Change socially unacceptable behavior 
23. Acquire economic competency 

59. Instill values of society 

Next to Least Important: 

7. Form correct moral habits 

69. Teach manners 

30. Teach that religion has a contribution to make in the life of each 
individual 

35. Discipline the will 

34. Maintain traditions 

40. Requh u ...xiorization of important facts 

Least Important: 

43. Provide temperance information 
66. Develop conformity to social norms 
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COMPOSITE DESCRIPTION OF PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 
Given by the Goshen Schopl Teachers 
Post-Test 

Mc&t Important: 

6. Develop ability to solve problems 

10. Prepare individual to live in an ever-changing world 

Next Most Important: 

32. Build an understanding of the duties and rights of a citizen 
31. Promote an inquiring mind 

57. Create ability to get along with other people 
13. Create a love for learning 
16. Create ability to reason 
12. Promote self-understanding 

Third Most Important: 

11. Foster mastery of effective communication skills 

54. Stimulate character development 

41. Provide opportunity to develop leadership abilities 

74. Develop respect for differences of opinion 
44. Cultivate capacity for self-discipline 

64. Offer educational opportunities to all individuals 
22. Aid individual in realization of his potential 

50. Provide broad background of experiences 

65. Help meet pensonal needs 

75. Cultivate use of ideas in decision-making processes 

Fourth Most Important: 

77. Stimulate use of knowledge of the past in the solution of present 
problems 

33. Develop physical and mental health 

47. Stimulate development of emotional stability 

56. Create understanding of importance of education 

3. Assist in development of democratic attitudes 
36. Prepare for adulthood 

5. Teach respect for authority 

72. Foster abilities needed in daily living 

62. Encourage individual study and research 

61. Foster sense of social re.sponsibility 

60. Acquire capacity to express thoughts clearly 

55. Build study skills 

76. Inculcate respect for law and order 

7. Form correct moral habits 

Fifth Most Important: 

4. Provide vocational guidance 

18. Develop ability to extract knowledge from experiences 

19. Foster understanding of other cultures 
39. Develop tolerant attitudes 

42. Encourage individual achievement 
46. Build skill in transfer of learning 
24. Encourage creativity 

21. Stimulate sen^s of world citizenship 

73. Encourage mastery of knowledge 

48. Form good health habits 
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29. Foster understanding of significance of the family 
1. Develop skills in subject areas 
49. Promote competence in the 3 R’s 
63. Create awareness of social problems 
35. Discipline the will 

17. Promote importance of conservation of natural resources 



Sixth Most Important; 

8. Aid ability to use leisure time wisely 
15. Develop personal philosophy 

38. Provide experience in group living 
79. Extend mental abilities 
78. Cultivate initiative 
37. Encourage use of critical judgment 
69. Teach manners 

67. Present opportunities to hear conflicting philosophies 
59. Instill values of society 
71. Provide occupational skills 

27. Teach devotion to American way of life 
23. Acquire economic competency 

52. Change socially unacceptable behavior 

58. Acquaint individual with his physical world 

Seventh Most Important: 

9. Promote personality development 

25. Develop capacity for future education 

20. Extend information concerning future educational opportunities 

53. Help the gifted individual 

30. Teach that religion has a contribution to make in the life of each 
individual 

28. Create ability to appreciate art, literature, and music 
2. Enable the individual to advance socially 

68.. Educate the mentally retarded 
45. Foster learning of a foreign language 

26. Provide sex information 



Next to Least Important: 

14. Transmit our cultural heritage 
f 51. Foster adult education 

I 70. Prepare the individual for college 

f 43. Provide temperance information 

66. Develop conformity to social norms 
80. Provide “o>a the job” experience 

Least Important: 

40. Require memorization of important facts 
34. Maintain traditions 
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APPENDEC F 

COMPOSITE DESCRIPTION OF PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 
Given by the SEA Personnel 
Post-Test; 

Most Important: 

16. Create ability to reason 

44. Cultivate capacity for self-discipline 

Next Most Important: 

21. Stimulate sense of world citizenship 
13. Create a love of learning 

60. Acquire capacity to express thoughts clearly 
6. Develop ability to solve problems 
78. Cultivate initiative 

64. Offer educational opportunities to all individuals 
Third Most Important: 

19. Foster understanding of other cultures 
11. Foster mastery of effective communication skills 
18. Develop ability to extract knowledge from experiences 
46. Build skill in transfer of learning 

75. Cultivate use of ideas in decision-making processes 
42. Encourage individual achievement 

56. Create understanding of importance of education 
39. Develop tolerant attitudes 

76. Inculcate respect for law and order 

22. Aid individual in realization of his potential 

Fourth Most Important: 

50. Provide broad background of experiences 

37. Encourage use of critical judgment 

31. Promote an inquiring mind 

77. Stimulate use of knowledge of the past in the solution of present 
problems 

62. Encourage individual study and research 

32. Build an understanding of the duties and rights of a citizen 
36. Prepare for adulthood 

48. Form good health habits 

23. Acquire economic competency 

3. Assist in development of democratic attitudes 
74. Develop respect for differences of opinion 
55. Build study skills 
25. Develop capacity for future education 

57. Create ability to get along with other people 

Fifth Most Important; 

58. Acquaint individual with his physical world 

38. Provide experience in group living 

30. Teach that religion has a contribution to make in the life of each 
individual 

66. Develop conformity to social norms 

20. Extend information concerning future educational opportunities 
1. Develop skills in subject areas 

49. Promote competence ii.i the 3 R’s 

24. Encourage creativity 

72. Foster abilities needed in daily living 
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79. Extend mental abilities 

73. Encourage mastery of knowledge 
61. Foster sense of social responsibility 

67. Present opportunities to hear conflicting philosophies 
41. Provide opportunity to develop leadership abilities 

26. Provide sex information 

7. Form correct moral habits 

Sixth Most Important: 

4. Provide vocational guidance 

10. Prepare individual to live in an ever-changing world 

5. Teach respect for authority 
12. Promote self-understanding 

27. Teach devotion to American way of life 
2. Enable the individual to advance socially 

15. Develop personal philosophy 

51. Foster adult education 

40. Require memorization of important facts 
63. Create awareness of social problems 

53. Help the gifted individual 

80. Provide “on the job” experience 

33. Develop physical and mental health 

47 : Stimulate development of emotional stability 

Seventh Most Important: 

45. Foster learning of a foreign language 

70. Prepare the individual for college 
59. Instill values of society 

52. Change socially unacceptable behavior 

29. Foster understanding of significance of the family 

8. Aid ability to use leisure time wisely 

54. Stimulate character development 
65. Help meet personal needs 

71. Provide occupational development 

9. Promote personality development 

Next to Least Important: 

14. Transmit our cultural heritage 

17. Promote importance of conservation of natural resources 
43. Provide temperance information 

68. Educate the mentally retarded 
35. Discipline the will 

69. Teach manners 

Least Important: 

28. Create ability to appreciate art, literature and music 

34. Maintain traditions 




APPENDIX G 

COMPOSITE DESCRIPTION OF PURPOSES OF EDUCATION 

Given by Doctoral Students of the Course 
ACD 304 Field Work in Curriculum 
Post-Test 

Most Important: 

12. Promote self-understanding 

6, Develop ability to solve problems 

Next Most Important: 

39. Develop tolerant attitudes 

11. Foster mastery of effective communication skills 

63. Create awareness of social problems 

74. Develop respect for differences of opinion 
61. Foster sense of social responsibility 

19. Foster understanding of other cultures 

Third Most Important: 

3. Assist in development of democratic attitudes 

15. Develop personal philosophy 

22. Aid individual in realization of his potential 

41. Provide opportunity to develop leadership abilities 

60. Acquire capacity to express thoughts clearly 

72. Foster abilities needed in daily living 

10. Prepare individual to live in an ever-changing world 

37. Encourage use of critical judgment 

50. Provide broad background of experiences 

64. Offer educational opportunities to all individuals 

Fourth Most Important: 

57. Create ability to get along with other people 

18. Develop ability to extract knowledge from experiences 

75. Cultivate use of ideas in decision-making processes 
47. Stimulate development of emotional stability 

24. Encourage creativity 

32. Build an understanding of the duties and rights of a citizen 
44. Cultivate capacity for self-discipline 

16. Create ability to reason . 

78. Cultivate initiative 

21. Stimulate sense of world citizenship 

67. Present opportunities to hear conflicting philosophies 

33. Develop physical and mental health 
46. Build skill in transfer of learning 
55. Build study skills 

Fifth Most Important: 

25. Develop capacity for future education 

/7. Stimulate use of knowledge of the past in the solution of present 
problems 

42 Encourage individual achievement 

13. Create a love for learning 

9. Promote personality development 

65. Help meet personal needs 

62. Encourage individual study and research 
54. Stimulate character development 

58. Acquaint individual with his physical world 
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28. Create ability to appreciate art, literature, and music 
49. Promote competence in the 3 R’s 

53. Help the gifted individual 
70. Prepare the individual for college 
79. Extend mental abilities 
4. Provide vocational guidance 

17. Promote importance of conservation of natural resources 

Sixth Most Important: 

29. Foster understanding of significance of the family 
56. Create understanding of importance of education 

51. Foster adult education 

76. Inculcate respect for law and order 
48. Form good health habits 
36. Prepare for adulthood 
38. Provide experience in group living 
68. Educate the mentally retarded 

31. Promote an inquiring mind _ . 

20. Extend information concerning future educational opportunities 
8. Aid ability to use leisure time wisely 

52. Change socially unacceptable behavior 

1. Develop skills in subject areas 
14. Transmit our cultural heritage 

Seventh Most Important: 

73. Encourage mastery of knowledge 
5. Teach respect for authority 

26. Provide sex information 

2. Enable the individual to advance socially 
23. Acquire economic competency 

30. Teach that religion has a contribution to make in the life of each 
individual 

71. Provide occupational skills 
59. Instill values of society 
45. Foster learning of a foreign language 
7. Form correct moral habits 

Next to Least Important: 

27. Teach devotion to American way of life 
35. Discipline the will 

80. Provide “on the job” experience 

69. Teach manners 

34. Maintain traditions 

40. Require memorization of important facts 

Least Important: 

43. Provide temperance information 
66. Develop conformity to social norms 



APPENDIX H 

THE AMERICAN-TYPE OVERSEAS SCHOOL: 
PATTERN OF DEVELOPMENT 



It is difficult to find an adequate word to describe the American-type 
overseas schools which are designed to provide educational opportunities 
for children coming from other countries. A number of terms have been 
used: binational, multi-national, international, and multi-cultural. Although 
these are characteristic of the student composition of the schools, none of 
them accurately describe all of the various patterns of organization and 
structure that exist. However, the various types of schools can be grouped 
into several categories. 

Missionary or Church-related Schools: 

These are the oldest type of overseas schools, and were designed to 
serve either the local children in the overseas area, dependents of mis- 
sionaries or both. Mission schools represent many denominations and can 
be found all over the world. One important feature of mission schools is 
their boarding facilities and in some overseas areas they serve as the only 
available boarding school. 

Proprietary Schools: 

These are the second oldest group of overseas schools and are profit- 
making institutions owned and operated by an individual or a small group 
of individuals. Although there are still a number of these schools in Europe, 
very few are found in other parts of the world. 

Company Schools: 

Company schools were begun by business or industrial concerns operat- 
ing in areas where educational facilities were inadequate or non-existent. 
They were deemed necessary in order to attract and retain qualified per- 
sonnel in remote areas. Although they were founded to serve only the de- 
pendents of company personnel, many of them have become binational 
through the enrollment of children of company personnel recruited from 
the local population. 

International Schools: 

These schools are significant because they were established by and are 
composed of multi-national groups. They have developed curricula which 
have multi-national aspects and attempt to meet the multi-cultural needs 
of their student bodies. They are located mainly in Europe. Examples 
include: 

. . . the International School of Geneva — 1000 students from 50 
countries 

. . . the International School of the Hague — 500 students from 40 
countries 

. . . the United Nations School in New York — 300 students from 50 
countries 

U.S. Department of Defense Overseas Dependent Schools: 

The largest overseas school system is the “military dependents” system 
run by the U.S. Department of Defense. There is a branch of the system 
operated by each of the arms of the military. The schools are located in 25 
countries all over the world, but since they serve only the dependents of 
all overseas-based U.S. military personnel, all of the students are Ameri- 
can. Total enrollments are about 160,000 students in 300 schools with a pro- 
fessional staff of over 7,000. 
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In, addition to these types of overseas schools, there is another category 
with which this discussion is mainly concerned. These are the schools which 
were founded by Americans and other parents overseas to provide educa- 
tional facilities for their children when local facilities were absent or in- 
adequate. This type of school has been termed by the International School 
Service as a parent-cooperative or community-sponsored overseas school. 
Since Americans comprise the largest group of citizens living and working 
outside their native land, these schools are most frequently American-spon- 
sored and have American-type programs. 

Most of these schools are relatively new, established in the last 15 to 20 
years, and approximately 20 per cent have been foimded since 1960, Another 
20 per cent however, were founded before 1940. 

In general, the schools have a similar pattern of development. Wher- 
ever Americans live, their tradition of family life and of keeping the school 
near the home and under local supervision has been maintained. In the 
face of absence or inadequacy of appropriate education for their children 
in the overseas community, parents have undertaken to provide the neces- 
sary facilities. Basically, the motivation for this undertaking stemmed from 
the parents’ desire for their children to eventually enter U.S. colleges and 
universities and their wish to avoid sending their children to boarding 
school. 

At the beginning, a group of parents would work out a cooperative 
tutoring program. This would evolve into a more substantial operation, 
usually involving correspondence courses. As the community and the size 
of the group of children increased, a semi-permanent plant would be found, 
and volunteer teachers from the number of overseas wives would be re- 
cruited as faculty. Generally, the school was managed by a school board 
composed of parents and elected by the parent group. At a later stage, when 
the size and complexity of the school exceeded the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the local patrons, a professional administrator would be employed 
and a general institutionalization of the facility would take place. 

Most of these parent-cooperative schools were established by American 
parents, but as the school grew and the program and facilities improved, 
many of the local citizens of the area recognized the desirability of an 
Arnerican education for their children, particularly as an advantage to en- 
tering U.S. colleges and universities. With the admission of children of na- 
tional citizens, both host country and third country nationals, and their in- 
clusion^ on the governing boards of the schools, the foundations for the 
present parent-cooperative, multi-national overseas schools were complete. 

n. Common Characteristics 

These schools have continued to grow and improve, but some of the 
original patterns of organization and function remain and are characteristic 
of all these overseas schools. 

1. All of the American-type overseas schools are non-profit, non- 
sectarian institutions. 

2. Most of them are urbanly located, in the capitals and large clues. 

3. In all of the schools, a system of local control and management 
is maintained. Two main types of goverance are found: 

a. ) a self-perpetuating association composed of local resi- 

dents, such as a board of trustees or foundation 

b. ) a school board composed of parents elected by the 

local patrons of the school. 



In both cases, the governing boards should be composed of both Ameri- 
cans and nationals. Often, however, the American members are predomi- 
nant and the nationals fill only a token role. 

4. All of the schools have a binational or multi-national composi- 
tion. The student body is composed of Americans, host country 
nationals,and third country nationals. 

5. All of these schools are financed mainly by tuition and fees. 
Additional support may come from: 

a. ) business and industrial concerns 

b. ) foundations 

c. ) government agencies, grants-in-aid 

d. ) local private and government groups 

e. ) church and individual donations 

The increasing costs of operating a school have necessitated that 
tuition rates be at such a level that they make nearly impossible 
the attendance of children from middle or lower socio-economic 
groups. This has caused the student body to be composed of chil- 
dren coming mainly from the upper socio-economic classes. 
However, some scholarships are being offered by some schools 
to balance the student composition. 

6. The curricula of the schools are American with attention given 
to the language, social studies, and culture of the host country. 
Often, this attention is minimal. American methods of instruction 
are used and well as American textbooks and instructional ma- 
terials. English is the language of instruction, but courses or 
special classes are offered in the language of the host country. 
Some schools offer the national curricultim in addition to the 
American curriculum. 
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7. Most of the teachers are American or American-trained, but a 
large proportion of staff is hired locally from American de- 
pendent wives and local qualified personnel. 

The Mission Called O/OS, published by the American Association of 
School Administrators, describes several problems which are also char- 
acteristic of the American-type overseas schools. 

1. The stability and continuity of the programs of the schools are 
weakened by the rapid turnover of personnel and rapid change 
in the student body. 

2. Distance from the United States and importation problems often 
.make it difficult to obtain materials from the United States. 
Acquisition of materials is time-consuming and quite costly. The 
distance also makes it difficult to keep up with recent educa- 
tional developments. 

3. The distance, lack of sufficient funds, and sometimes, unsatisfac- 
tory living conditions limit recruitment and retention of staff 
from the United States. These factors often make it necessary to 
hire local personnel, regardless of qualifications. 

4. Small enrollments make offering a comprehensive curricul um 
costly and impractical. 

5. Relative isolation of the schools from each other makes the use 
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of supervisors and specialists nearly impossible and necessitates 
either consolidation or cooperative action. 

Some of these problems are on the way to being solved through the 
cooperative efforts of the schools overseas and the school systems, colleges, 
and universities in the United States. 

in. Roles and Functions of American-type Schools Overseas 

The American-type schools overseas have the major objective of pro- 
viding an American-equivalent education for dependents of U.S. civilian 
personnel abroad and for those nationals desirous of such an education. 
Additional roles can be attributed to these schools on the basis of their 
student body composition and their existence in an overseas community. 
The success of the operation of the school, however, will determine the 
extent to which these functions can serve as assets rather than liabilities. 

1. The American-type overseas school serves as a demonstr('ation 
of American education. The school will be expected to exemplify 
the valuable qualities and merits of a democratic educational 
system which have been so widely publicized by the United 
States. 

2. As a result of its origin and management, the American-type 
school overseas as a living example of American community 
democracy. 

3. The successful operation of the American-type overseas school 
affects the recruitment programs for personnel to serve in over- 
seas positions for: 

a. ) U.S. government agencies 

b. ) international agencies 

c. ) business and industrial concerns 

d. ) cultural, religious, and research organizations. 

Obviously, many Americans would be reluctant to accept an 
overseas position if there were not adequate educational facili- 
ties for their children. 

The American-type overseas school has the potential to promote in- 
ternational understanding in a y^iety of ways. At the present time some 
attempts are being made to utilize this potential, but since the need for 
multi-cultural education in the United States has only recently been rec- 
ogi^ed as critical, the use of the overseas school for investigating this edu- 
cational program need is just beginning. The American-type overseas school 
has the potential to: 

. . . make classmates and close friends out of future international 
leaders 

. . . serve as an important agency for local community activity and 
improvement 

. . . promote programs designed to facilitate the achievement of in- 
ternational objectives and serve as a laboratory for multi-cul- 
tural curriculum development 

. . . provide the United States with a large corps of American youth 
who have knowledge of the languages and cultures of the 
homes abroad, and who thus represent a youth group with the 
potential for international service and leadership 

. . . provide the U.S. culture with teachers who have had peace- 
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time overseas teaching experience and multi-cultural orienta- 
tion 

. . . serve as an ideal overseas assignment center for teachers in 
American school systems who would benefit from interna- 
tional experience and who would greatly enrich their schools 
upon their return 

. . . serve as a training ground for student teachers of American 
colleges and universities to provide multi-cultural experiences 
for prospective teachers. 

Under the sponsorship of the Office' of Overseas Schools in Washing- 
ton, D.C., these functions are currently being investigated and tested in 
projects conducted by such U.S. universities as the University of Alabama, 
Michigan State University, and New York University. Projects are also 
being sponsored and assisted by the Southeastern Educational Laboratory 
in Atlanta, Georgia. 

rv. The Overseas Schools in Latin America 

The American-type schools in Latin America have many of the same 
characteristics and a pattern of development similar to these types of 
schools in other parts of the world, except for one significant difference, 
their origin. In Latin America, the national citizens have played a major 
role in founding the schools. Many of the Latin American parents had been 
educated in the United States and desired an American-type education for 
their children. From the beginning they have worked together with Ameri- 
can parents in the community to establish and manage an American-type 
school. In several cases, Bucaramanga, Colombia, for example, all of the 
parents who organized to found the school were national citizens. 

The participation of national citizens in the founding of an American- 
type school has caused these schools in Latin America to exhibit char- 
acteristics somewhat different from these schools in other parts of the 
world. The most obvious difference is in the composition of the student 
body. Most of these schools in other parts of the world have student bodies 
which are predominantly American and only a small percentage of their 
students are host and third country nationals. The schools in Latin America, 
however, have student bodies which are composed largely of dependents of 
national citizens. In Colombia, for example, the American-type school in 
Bogota is the only one out of six to have more than one half American 
students. All the other schools have less than 25 per cent American students. 

This composition of the student body has had a definite impact on the 
structure of the language aspect of the curricula offered in the schools. In 
the schools in the other parts of the world, the American curriculum is of- 
fered, taught in English, with special classes for non-English speakers in 
order to bring them to the necessary language level so that their instruction 
can be conducted in English. Some attention is then given to the language, 
customs, and social studies of the host country, but for the most part these 
are taught in the traditional manner. This is a natural approach when near- 
ly all of the students are native English speakers. 

In the schools in Latin America, however, because of the larger pro- 
portion of national citizens, several patterns of curriculum organization 
with respect to language are possible. These patterns can be demonstrated 
by depicting the amount of time alloted to each of the languages taught in 
the school. For clarity, Spanish and English are used as examples. 
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community would create more of an atmosphere of mutual cooperation and 
respect than one which is managed by and serves one nationality alone. To 
this end the schools in Latin America are making significant progress. 

Hopefully, the eventual objective of all American- type schools overseas 
should be to serve equally the American and local communities offering 
a truly integrated curricuclum, one which takes full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the representative cultures and educational systems. 
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